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‘The Book Committee was in session three days, and 
adopted a mild resolution, which was a practical re- 
traction of the attempt made to suspend and expel Dr. 
Lanahan, though they conveyed im putations that ought 
to have been omitted, They were ordered for publi- 
eation, and thus show an intention to publicly condemn 
one whom they evidently shrank from trying. 

This postponement, and the reasons given for it, 
show that wisdom prevailed. ‘ Embarrassments” 
would have indeed “ surrounded” that attempt. With 
the Board of Bishops almost unanimously hostile to 
the action, its success would have been a failure. The 
October meeting will hardly undertake the job. They 
followed these resolves with a very unjust one, request- 
ing Dr. Carlton to take “full supervision” of the af- 
fairs of the Concern. This cannot be done. The ju- 
nior agent is elected by the Church with fall powers as 
a joint partner. The Discipline expressly unites them 
in their work. “The agents shall have authority to 
regulate the publications and all other parts of the busi- 
ness of the Concern, except what belongs to the edi- 
torial department,” etc. “It shall be their duty.” 
“ They shall publish books,” etc. There is no power 
given to the Committee to give to either of these 
“the full supervision.” If they can give it to one, 
they.can to the other. They could clothe Dr. Lana- 
han with full powers as easily as they could Dr. Carl- 
ton. Our brethren transcended their function, and 
cast upon one of the General Conference officers, “a 
Roman and uncondemned,” unconstitutional and unjust 
reproach. They could suspend him, and with two or 
more bishops proceed to try him. They could not take 
away his prerogatives unless by suspension. This 
error will be easily seen, if our brethren will make a 
change in persons. Suppose the majority of them dif- 
fered with the editor of The New York Advocate, as we 
presume they did, on the subject of Lay Representation ? 
Would they have been justified in arraigning that 
brother by publishing resolves affecting his character, 
and making declaration of charges which they did not 
intend at present, if ever, to try, thereby making them 
substantially a vote of censure upou an uncondemned 
official representative of thé Church? Would the edi- 
tor, or any editor, approve such action? Would the 
brethren of the Committee approve of it in their own 
case, had they been placed in these responsible places 
by the General Conference, as any of them might have 
been placed, and some of them, by the suffrages of their 
brethren, came very near being placed? “Do unto 
others as you would that they should do to you.” 
They should come together again, and ask pardon of 
their brother for this reflection, which, we believe, was 
thoughtlesely committed. A protest against a paper 
that has been generally circulated, reviewing the re- 
ports of the junior agent, and the minority, was pre- 
sented to the Committee, and referred to a Committee 
consisting of Rev. Messrs. Bannister, Bingham, and 
Pike. The case, we trust, with this protest, and the 
above resolves, will lie quiet until the General Confer- 
ence can examine the whole matter; the agent and 
assistant agent meantime harmoniously prosecuting the 
great business intrusted to their united care. 


——_—__.—— 


The writer in Zhe Transcript, that has set himself | 


steadily for the laudator of Cornell University in its 
non-religious positions, takes exception to a late word 








of ours, commending Mr. Drew’s wisdom, as compared 
with Mr. Cornell’s, in putting his eollege under Chris- 
tian control, and condemns the Church colleges for inef- 
ficient professors. They have no more such, com pared 
with their number, than the non-charch colleges. The 
Western State colleges send as many professors East 
to complete their education as the Western Church 
colleges. The Eastern Church colleges have as emi- 
nent professors as the two that profess to be non- 
Church. Harvard does not excel Yale, or Amherst, 
or Middletown, or Princeton in her scholarship. Cor- 
nell is glad to get professors from their colleges for her 
chairs. His animus is shown in such declarations as 
these : — 

“ A number of first-class authorities assert that the Bible is 
the Word of God. An equal number of equally good author- 
ities assert the reverse. How can any college say eonscien- 
tiously that either opinion is right, when neither is yet un- 
questionably proved. A college should not be a place to prop- 
agate the views of any class of men, but to teach demonstrated 
truths. Outside of this, let outside influences act. The Sun- 
day-schools can attend to all that is neceseary.. A college 
which teaches either Christianity or skepticism is pernictous, 
by confounding with truth that which a certain limited class 
of minds believe to be truth.” 

So our colleges must let Christianity be untaught. 
They must not defend it against infidelity, or even say 
whether or no the Bible is the Word of God. This is 
going a step farther than President Eliot-in his inau- 
gural, though it is on the same line.’ The critic that 
sets this forth as the true status of a college, will have 
harder work than that President to reconcile such 
views with Harvard’s motto, Christo et Ecclesia. The 
Sunday-school is to be the place for instruction in re- 
ligion. How many of Harvard’s students are found in 
that place? And supposing they are found in an anti- 
evangelical Sunday-school, as hundreds and over are in 
Ann Arbor, where is your college corrective to those 
errors then? The instruction that cares not whether 
the Bible or Christianity is voted up or down, may 
be scientifically correct, but is morally and religiously 
wicked, and will ruin the souls that are taught ‘such 
doctrines. May Ged preserve American education 
from such fearful conclusions. 





The Fenians have invaded Canada.’ They crossed 
above St. Albans, with a force of a few hundred 
under General McNeil, who made a plucky speech 
just before crossing the line. The Canadians were en- 
trenched the other side, and opened fire, killing two, 
and wounding fifteen. But for the sad loss of life, the 
whole affair would have been farcical. General Mc- 
Neil stepped back into our territory, and was captured 
by U.S. Marshal Foster, and put into his carriage, 
his soldiers present, and looking on. His fate seems 
not unlike that of the Frenchman, who, falling into the 
water in his ignorance of the relation of the future 
tense, cried out, “ I will be drowned, nobody shall help 
me.” General McNeil would be taken, nobody should 
help him. This Fenian business is chiefly harmful in 
staying the peaceful progress of annexation. 

The real Temperance force in the Senate is reduced 
to two, Messrs. Buttrick and E. F. Clarke. They 
alone refused to vote to engross the free lager bill, 
which is free ram, Mr. Buttrick-told them the pas- 
sage of that bill would create a new party, and give it 
10,000 votes, and the rum Republicans said, “ Let it 





come!” ‘It will come. The State Alliance protests 
against ‘the bill. So will every determined Prohibi- 
tionist. Honor to the two that stood firm for princi- 
ple. The future is theirs. ™ 


> 


The Moravian speaks thus cord ily of its foster- 
child : — 


“Zion’s Heratp (Methodist) says, speaking of the Lay 
Delegation vote : — 

“*The vote has already been taken in three continents, 
Africa, Asia, and America. It will be concluded in Europe. 
The Holy Catholic Church, holy and universal, has no organic @ 
expression like this. No other body of believers is thus con 
stituted.’ 

“It is surely a noteworthy and a thankworthy spectacle 
which is thus presented in the growth of this Church, which, 
wherever it plants its foot, soon becomes a power for Christ. 
Our Wesleyan brethren have quite outstripped us in the raee, 
though in one sense they came out from us. It has been of 
the Lord’s ordering, and we neither envy them their prosper- 
ity nor yet feel discouraged at ourselves. Our unity still re- 
mains, a unity of brethren, though they be scattered in many 
lands, and the meeting of our General Synod last year, too, 
presented just such an organic expression of our world-wide 
union as is alluded to above, representing the three great Prot- 
estant nations of the earth, and a great multitude of converted 
heathen. Surely there is encouragement, and a lesson for us 
in such a fact as this.” 








The New York Mieilh speaks a strong and true 
word on the McFarland matter. Every other Chris- 
tian, and especially Methodist journal, should be equally 
faithful. Our Church should lift up its voice with au- 
thority against the mad waves of free love which, in 
the form of criminal divorce and re-marriage, are in- 
vading its own bounds. The next General Conference 
must meet this enemy. Let our journals, Confer- 
ences, and State Conventions prepare the way. 





The Christian Union ‘ainabls thus of Dr. MeCosh, 
and his lectures :~— 


“ President McCosh has made a marked impression in Bos- 
ton, and we all owe a large debt of thanks to the Methodist 
Theological Institute for securing him as a lectarer. The 
course was attended by our best thinkers, and our papers, no- 
lens volens, in obedience to popular demand, reported them at 
great length.” 





> . 


London is moving for the Great Alliance in New 


, | York. A large meeting was held at the Mansion House, 


the 23d inst., to take action on the question of send- 
ing a deputation to the Evangelical Council. The 
chair was occupied by the Lord Mayor of London. 
The Earls of Chichester and Shaftesbury, the Bishop 
of Ripon, Dean of Ripon, Mr. Kenaway, M. P., Lord 
Alfred Churchill, and Rev. Thomas Binney, and other 
distinguished persons occupied positions on the plat- 
form. Resolves approving the meeting of the Council, . 
and accepting the invitation to attend it, were unani- 
mously accepted, and measures were taken to provide 
for the delegation from Great Britain. 

The President, Vice-President, and Secretary of 
State have signed a warm approval of the meeting; and 
expressed a cordial welcome to those foreign gentlemen 
who shall attend it. It is growing into grand proper- 
tions, and will be undoubtedly a brilliant success. 

Governor Claflin did himself honor in vetoing the 
bill legalizing horse-racing, and making the gambling 
debts of the fraternity lawful. He will r.ceive the 
thanks of all good people for this act, 
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@riginal and Selected Papers. 
—~~— 
“JESUS WEPT.” 
BY CALLENE FISK. 
Near the blooming flowers of joy, 
Rise the gloomy weeds of woe; 
Every bliss contains alloy, 
In the richest ores below. 
Gayly laugh, — but others moan, 
Mingling chimes of graver tone ; 
Sweetly sing — you soon will mourn, — 
Sighs with sweetest strains are born. 
Every smile a tear devours, . 
Breezes through the forests sigh, 
Sorrow chills the brightest hours, 
Clouds obscure the clearest sky. 


In each joy a serpent hides, 
From delight is woe distilled, 
And the bitter curse abides, 
Whence the cup of woe is filled. 
Children weep — the heart’s dumb plea 
For a soul of purity. 
Mothers weep — hot tears that wear 
Furrows in the cheeks of care. 
But the gall of human woe 
Gains a sweetness as we read, 
That our Saviour ‘wept below, 
Feeling all the mféurner’s need. 


With the weeping “ Jesus wept,” 

All His sympathy to prove, 

And a Saviour we accept, 

Who has shown His boundless love. 

Spotless Lamb — He roamed in sin, 
Guilty man from hell to win, 
Lord of lords — the cross He bore, 
Conquering Death forevermore. 
But His sweetest deed below 

Was His weeping at the grave ; 

‘By this token Christ we know, 
Able, willing, still to save. 


Eyes that saw the land of light 

In a shroud of loving tears, 
Day enveloped by the night, 

Godhead, sad with man, appears, 
King of kings — He gave to love 
Tearful tribute, blessed above ; — 
Toving Christ, our souls may trust 
One who knows that we are dust. 
Angel harps delight to sing 

Of the tears their Master shed, 
And our childish offering 

Shall upon His shrine be laid. 





GLIMPSES OF ROMANISM. 
(Correspondence from Italy.) 


We can learn mueh of one’s life and character by asso- 
viation with him in public. If we are at all careful ob- 
servers, we will discover, more or less frequently, traits of 
character coming to the surface of action and 
Thus we, im a manner, gradually become acquainted with 
him. We can also learn something of a man’s character 
by a careful perusal of his writi and hearing or read 
his public addresses : fer san sig lp salts ar eo dlotaoe 
and faithfully portrayed in his writings and utterance. 
This is still more the case with regard tq his private cor- 
respondence. In it we obtain a more correct 
of his character. But if we desire the most genuine and 
faichful picture of him, we must follow him to Lis own 
home, sit with him around his own fireside, eat with him 
at his own table, stay with him for some time in his own 
family, and thus study his home-life. Not till then can 
we faithfully delineate his true character ; for then only 
do we know the man as he is. This is also true of fami- 
lies and communities. It is also more or less true of asso- 
ciations, social, political and religious. Their home-life is 
the only reliable key to unlock the treasuries of their 
character. Thus we can learn more correctly the spirit 
and character of a church or religious system in its own 
native home than elsewhere. For this reason we have 
thought that some views of Romanism in Rome and Italy, 
its peculiar home, would be of service to our readers in 
obtaining a fuller and more correct knowledge of this sys- 
tem, difficult to be understood, yet certainly, in these 
times, demanding our careful study. 

A STRANGE EULOGY. 

The lamented Dr. Be Sanctis, during a portion of his 
life, subsequent to his conversion to Protestantism, resided 
for some time in Genoa, in the neighborhood of the Ca- 
rignana Church, one of the grandest in the city. As we 
have formerly stated, he was justly acknowledged, by both 
Romanists and Evangelicals, as undoubtedly the ablest and 
most efficient Protestant writer in this country. He was 
no bigot nor narrow-minded Christian. In his daily life, 
charity and consequent kindness and affability to all 
abounded. He met Catholics, as well as Protestants, with 
a loving heart and a smiling face that led all to feel that 
in him they found a friend and brother. Thus while in 
Genoa, as elsewhere, he was known and respected, honored 


and even beloved by all his neighbors, both Catholics and 
Protestants. A short time after his decease, the parish 
priest of this same Carignana Church, where he was so well 
known, having fully charged his entire battery, brought it 
out on Sunday morning, in the presence of his congrega- 
tion, and having duly arranged it, opened a most galling 
fire upon the life, public and private, and the character of 
the departed Doctor. He brought to his aid the Italian 
language, with all its epithets of opprobrium and contempt, 
its terms of ignominy and vid®, and for the space of an 
hour, unmercifully and unjustly poured upon the deceased 
all the shot and shell he could possibly collect. It would 
be difficult to tell you in simple, ordinary English, how 
mean and contemptible, how low and vile he tried to 
make him appear in the eyes of his congregation. But 
many of his hearers knew the Doctor much better than 
did the orator, and knew him only to respect and honor 
him.“ They could but feel that he was wantonly attack- 
ing one of their brothers, and thus they took all his slurs 
upon him as great personal affronts. Besides, they knew 
him too well to believe the utterly and basely false repre- 
sentations of him made by the priest. They began to in- 
quire within themselves, “ How can our father thus repre- 
sent Dr. De Sanctis? We personally know him. We found 
him to be a man of integrity and uprightness, gentle, 
obliging, and kind in all his dealings and associations with 
us.” The result was that many in the congregation left 
the service, di with his unjust attack upon the 
Doctor, and his meanly slanderous representation of his life 
and character. So much were they disgusted, if not 
shocked and insulted by all this, that they could not keep 
the foul secret within their own church circles, but one of 
them, though a good Catholic, reported it to a Protestant 
acquaintance, from whom we heard it, adding in no doubt- 
ful nor qualified language, that she knew the Doctor well, 
and knew just as well that the griest’s representation of 
him was totally and shamefully false. This reminds us of 
the similar onslaught made by the “ Catholic Telegraph ” of 
Cincinnati upon the noble and beloved Stanton. Surely 
“ like begets like,” the world over! We believe that the 
one mentioned in Genoa is but a fair specimen of scores of 
such eulogies, pronounced upon the Doctor throughout Italy 
and the Papal States; for he was as much dreaded by the 
priests as was Goliath by the Israelites, and his death cele- 
brated with equal joy and exultation. But are such eulo- 
gies wise, even in a worldly sense? Will they promote 
the cause of Romanism among even its own people? We 
need not reply. 

POLITIC ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF PROCESSIONS. 

In an Italian city two young students, a short time since, 
were returning home in the evening. They were assaulted 
from behind by a party of four individuals, and brutally 
beaten with clubs, without their giving their assailants any 
cause whatever for their attack. The words with which 
the latter accompanied their blows were: “ You are of 
those who do not desire the processions of the Roman 
Catholics: now take these!” We suppose that these 
arguments, “ad hominem” and overwhelming, were most ef- 
fectual in persuading the recipients of their attentions and 
favors, and henceforth they, too, will be ardent supporters 
of the Church processions which are so essential to the 
permanence of Romanism in its own land! ~ So will all 
who hear or read of it! These arguments are about as 
politic as, and are the outcroppings of a spirit very much 
like, that which prompted the foregoing eulogy. Can a 
Church which makes use of such, ever prosper ? 

A NUN BY FORCE. 

A case has lately come to light, showing that all nuns 
are not perfectly resigned to their lives of seclusion and 
asceticism. A female of fascinating beauty and winning 
manners, yet essentially virtuous, had been, at length, 
seduced by a cunning priest, and taken by him to Rome. 
and placed in a nunnery, to hide his guilt and her shame. 
She soon became dissatisfied with her mode of life, and 
afterwards very unhappy and restive, and endeavored to 
escape by leaping from a window at the peril of life or 
limb. She was captured and taken to another convent in 
the city. But the change of institution did not produce 
that of life, and it was the latter for which she pined. 
She longed to be free. She at length endeavored to es- 
cape as before, but, in jumping from the high window 
seriously fractured her thigh-bone, on account of which 
she was taken to the “ Hospital of Consolation,” where she 
is constantly confined to her bed. So it seems, then, that 
to this unfortunate and pitiable female the Church of 
Rome allows the only alternative of continuing a nun or be- 
coming a suicide ! é 


REFRACTORY BISHOP AND THEOLOGIAN, 


An event appears to have happened, a few days since, 
in Rome, illustrating the persuasive powers of the Pope. 
The theologian of the Right Reverend Fither Asagian, an 
Armenian bishop, after arriving in the city, pronounced so 
violent a discourse against the authorities of the Church, 
that Cardinal Barnabo, Prefect of the Propaganda, felt it 
to be his duty to impose upon him greater moderation, and 
strongly advised him to betake himself to retirement in the 
“ Convent of St. John and Paul of the Passionists.” The 
theologian refused in sych decided terms to do so, that 
the vicar felt himself constrained to use force, to oblige 





him to go to the place indicated. Accordingly, his agents 
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went to the house of the Bishop, and, taking his theologian 
by force, put him in a carriage. He was so determined 
in his resistance, and the agents, not daring to use greater 
violence, could not otherwise prevent him from jumping 
from the carriage, fleeing and reéntering his Bishop’s 
house, all of which he did. Returning to rearrest him, they 
fe]l back before the protest of the Bishop, and reported 
their failure at bead-quarters. Another event still more 
important followed. His Holiness ordered the Bishop to 
receive from him an apostolic visitation in the Convent of 
the Armenians, called Antonini, under the Zoggie of St. 
Peter at the Vatican. The Bishop refused to de so. In 
consequence of which the Pope ordered him to repair to 
the Santa Sabina, near by the Dominican monastery, in 
order to perform “ religious exercises’ — penance we sup- 
pose; but the Bishop has persisted in his refusal, and bas 
written to Bishop Place of Marseilles, in order to obtain 
from him the protection of France against the Holy 
Father! Thus they write from Rome. If this be true, 
both the Bishop and his theologian have assumed a posi- 
tion very dangerous for the authority of Pius IX. and the 
peace of the Council, and probably, of the entire Roman 
Church, setting all like refractory and determined spirits 
within both, a very baneful example. What will happen 
next ? AsBuRY. 





DRIFTING. 

Walter Shirley, a friend of mine, was a young man of 
fine personal appearance. An open countenance, a fine 
form, and a pleasing address, secured for him attention, 
even from strangers. He had an active mind of more 
than the ordinary capacity for understanding whatever he 
chose to learn. His easy, chatty way with his associates 
made him a great favorite. 

Our friend Walter had but one enemy. But that was 
a terrible one! It was rum! From taking a little occa- 
sionally, to be social, he drank often and freely, because 
he loved it. 

One day Walter was on board a yacht which lay at 
anchor about one fourth of a mile from the shore. He 
was alone, and had been engaged until late in the. after- 
noon, putting the boat in trim for an excursion party the 
next day. As usual, he drank freely of the spirit stored 
in the cuddy. When his work was done, he cast off the 
line of his dory, jumped aboard and pushed from the 
yacht. When fairly clear from it, he looked about for his 
oars, but be had neglected to put them into his dory! 
Stupefied by rum, he made no effort to escape from his 
perilous situation, but lay down in the bottom of the boat 
and was soon sound asleep. 

The tide was setting out, and a light’breeze blew from 
the shore. The night came on, —a clear, moonless, star- 
lit night, Walter slept on, while his dory, like a sea- 
bird, rose and fell in the heavy waves-far away from the 
land. 

Having slept away his stupor, Walter awoke just after 
midnight. He apprehended at once his situation, for “ he 
had come to himself.” They were very sober thoughts 
that he had while watching for the day, which seemed long 
in coming! When it did eome it brought little relief. 
The outlines of the shore were but dimly seen along the 
horizon, and were growing every moment more shadowy. 
He strained his eyes in vain to catch a view of an ap- 
proaching sail. Helpless, hungry, and full of fear, Walter 
felt how terrible it was to be adrift on the ocean ! 

The hours wore slowly away ; the land had wholly dis- 
appeared ; clouds overshadowed the sky, and the wind 
‘begun to toss the sea into wild commotion. Walter lifted 
his heart to God in an earnest, ‘sincere prayer, burying 
his face in his hands, and bursting into tears. When he 
looked around again he felt calmer, for something whis- 
pered that God had heard. A sail appeared soon in the 
distance, but held on its course far to the leeward, and 
was in a few'moments out of sight. But deliverance was 
at hand. A fishing vessel, bound homeward, came dash- 
ing directly upon him. Had it been an hour later, he 
might have been run down. He was seen by the man at 
the helm, the boat brought to, and he was taken on board. 

The good-hearted sailors offered him a “ stiff glass ” of 
spirit. “ Not a drop,” replied Walter. “That stuff.set me 
adrift. I’m done with it forever.” 

Our friend has ‘kept his word. He has not been 
adrift since, but is a well known temperance advocate. 

Young readers, there is nothing like rum to set people 
adrift. It sets them adrift from their homes, from their 
friends, from the Bible and from God! When they take 
rum they lose oar, rudder, sail, and compass. They lose 
all! Hunger, cold, helplessness, and a fearful looking for 
of darkness, storms, and engulfing seas, have they who 
are adrift on the ocean of intemperance ! 

For those just launching on life’s sea, there is a stanch, 
safeship. Her name is Total Abstinence. Young friends, 
enter this ship! Take the Bible as your chart, Christ 
for your captain, and sail away for the port of heaven. 

WYCLIFFE AND ‘THE BIBLE. 

The 14th century introduced a new era in Biblical trans- 
lation. At that time the power of Rome in England was 
all but supreme. The clergy of every rank and class were 
devoted subjects of the Pope, and their name was legion. 
The whole country jwtiraed Wie them. They were watch- 
ful and energetic. The laws of their Church required them 
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to withhold the Word of God from the laity. Accordi 
to the Papal system, the infallible authority of the Chure 
alone is fit to determine the meaning of Scripture. To ex- 
ercise private judgment upon it is presumption and rebellion. 
By maintaining these views with an authority stern, cruel, and 
meqngreniing, Rome attempted to reb England of both 
patriotism and liberty. The people were taught, under pain 
of the Church’s dread anathema, to bow submissive to a 
foreign potentate, and not only so, but to commit mind and 
conscience alike to his keeping. The first man whose eyes 
were th hly opened to the degradation of his country, 
and who had the courage to resolve upon her emancipation, 
was JOHN WYCLIFFE. 

Wyclitfe was born in 1324, in the parish of Wye-cliffe, 
situated on the banks of the river Wye, in Yorkshire. He 
was educated at Oxford, having entered Queen’s College in 
1340, the very year it was founded.* He became Fellow 
of Merton, and, it”1361, Master of Balliol. In the year 
1356 he wrote a tract entitled “ Last Age of the Church,” ¢ 
in which he laments the decay of feligion, the gross igno- 
rance of the people, and the insolence of the clergy. His 
ardent, thoughtful mind was then turned to the great want of 
the age — the right means of instructing the masses. He re- 
8olyed to supply the want by giving them the Word of God 
in their own tongue. But before doing so the people needed 
to be roused from the apathy which ignorance had induced ; 
they required to be made conscious of their real state. A 
favorable opportunity offered in the scandalous practices of 
the order of Mendicant Friars, who then overran England, 
perverting the minds of the populace, exciting their fanati- 
cism, and robbing them of their property. tn public lect- 
ures at Oxford, Wyclitfe openly attacked them, exposing 
with unsparing eloquence and withering sarcasm their im- 
morality, their lies, and their craft. The truth of bis charges 
was too evident to be questioned. The eyes of the people 
were suddenly opened to a system of delusion and extortion. 
Stung by a sense of their wrongs, they were ready to listen 
toaremedy. Wycliffe saw the time had arrived for pro- 
claiming a new and great doctrine. He, therefore, de- 
clared that the principles of the order of friars, and of the 
whole system on which Popish despotism was based, were op-. 

to the teaching of God as recorded in the Bible. The 
appeal to the Bible as the sole standard of truth was the in- 
—— of a new era in England. - At that moment Wy- 
cliffe laid the foundation of liberty of conscience. Very 
soon the eyes of the greatest and best in the country were 
turned to him. A circumstance which then occurred con- 
tributed much to aid his work. The Pope demanded of the 
King payment of the annual tribute formerly given to the 
Holy See, with all arrears. This was a noble opportunity 
for Wycliffe. ~He urged King and Parliament to resist the 
claim, mainly upon the ground that there was no authority 
for it in the Bible. 

But the nation .as a whole was not yet prepared for such 
a revolution, because to them the Bible was an unknown 
book. Wycliffe determined to remedy this evil by givin 
them the Bible in their own language. He began his wor 
at Oxford in’ 1356, by translating the book of Revelation, to 
which he added a brief commentary. Several copies of it 
are extant in manuscript, and exhibit remarkable variations 
both in text and commentary, as if there had been a series 
of thorough revisions.~ It was followed, after an interval, 
by a version of the Gospels, with an exposition, made up 
chiefly of extracts from the exegetical writings of the Fath- 


ers. 

In 1375 Wycliffe was presented to the living of Lutter- 
worth, in Leicestershire. There, in the old parish church 
of St. Mary, which still stands, he preached with faithful- 
ness and power the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 
A single sentence from one of his sermons will show his 
views regarding both Church and State at that period: — 
“ All truth is contained in Scripture. We should admit of 
no conclusion not approved there. There is no court be- 
sides the court of heaven. Though there were an hundred 

pes, and though all the friars in the world were turned 
into cardinals, yet we could learn more from the Bible than 
from that vast multitude.” In his quiet parish he labored 
incessantly at the translation of the Scriptures. He com- 
pleted the New Testament in 1380. The version was not 

rfect. It was made from the Latin Vulgate; yet it set 
Forth substantially the fundamental doctrines of Revelation. 
The printing-press was then unknown. Every copy had to 
be written by hand. Wycliffe appears to have employed a 
number of scri but they were not able to supply the 
growing demand. Foxe tells us that some of the yeomen 
were so anxious to obtain the Word of God that they often 
gave a load of hay for a few chapters of St. James or St. 
Paul. 

Immediately on the issue of his New Testament Wycliffe 
was c ith heresy, and cited before an ecclesiastical 
convention which assembled at Oxford in 1382. The charge 
in some way failed. It does not appear that any attempt 
was made to substantiate it. Probably they feared the effects 
of such a defense as the bold reformer would have made; 
yet he was banished from the University. He was afterwards 
summoned to Rome to answer before the Pope for crimes 
laid against him. He was physically unable, had he even 
been willing to go. His health was fast failing, and his 
Heavenly Master soon took bim away from a world that 
was not worthy of him. He died in 1384. Even then 
his persecutors were not satisfied, The enmity of Rome 
followed him to the tomb. In the year 1415; the Council 
of Constance — the Council that burned John Huss — de- 
creed that the ashes of the English heretic should be cast 
out of consecrated ground. It was thirteen years later ere 
the decree could be carried into effect. At length, forty- 
three years after his death, all that remained of Wycliffe 
was gathered up by impious hands from the cemetery of 
Lutterworth, burned on the arch of a neighboring bridge, 
and the ashes thrown into the river Swift, which, as Fuller 
says, “ conveyed them into the Avon, Avon into the Severn, 
Severn into the narrow seas, they to the main ocean. And 


* His name appears on the register as John de Wycliffe. * 
+ Editgd by Dr. Todd, and published in Dublin in 1840. 
t Preface to Wyo. Bible, p. viii. note, 


thus the ashes of Wycliffe are the emblem of his doctrine, 


— now is dispersed allover the world.” — London Quar- 
erly. 


—. 





How ro Krix a Mettina. — We attended an anniver- 
sary. It was held on Sabbath evening ; the house was full. 
Service began at half-past seven o'clock. The opening ex- 
ercises of prayer and praise were brief and interesting. The 
Secretary then proceeded to present the work done in the 
past year, the facts and figures being drawn out with a mi- 
nuteness tiresome to hear, impossible to remember. He 
read letters received from friends and workers and benefici- 
aries. He went on, and on, and on, and on, with a perse- 
verance that seemed to increase as the patience of the audi- 
ence diminished. It had been advertised that three distin- 
oe men, whdse names were mentioned, would — 

hey were sitting by, waiting for the indefatigable re- 
tary to exhaust himself; he fhad long since exhausted his 
hearers. It was drawing toward nine o’clock when he drew 
to his close. One of the speakers then made an address, 
the second said at this late hour he would say but a few 
words, and the third declined to speak at all, as the time 
was spent. : 

This was an extreme case of fatal error on the part of the 
manager of a public meeting. He had no tact, no common 
sense, not even an ordinary sense of propriety. He offended 
the invited speakers, he offended the a wre audience, he in- 
jured the cause. Good sense would have led him to say all 

e had to say in five or ten minutes; not to argue and 
— and talk ; but to put out a few telling facts ; and 
eave the argument and appeal to the advocates he had em- 
oe to plead the cause. 

imilar mistakes will be made again. But they oug*t to 
be carefully avoided. Long speeches are often good aeeien 
Sermons are not to be criticised for being long, an ora- 
tor is interesting, people do not want him to 
general rule, a public meeting is effective when the speeches 
are pertinent, animated, and brief. Few men are nn 
Many are interesting. And the skill of a manager of 
*a public meeting is shown in getting the right men, on the 
right themes, to speak to the point earnestly, and to stop 
when they are done. As we do here. — Observer. 


But asa 


MYSS&LF. 


All others are outside myself, 
I lock my door and bar them out, 
The turmoil, tedium, gad-about. 


I lock my door upon myself, 
And bar them out; but who shall wall 
Self from myself, most loathed of all! 


If { could once lay down myeelf, 

And start self-purged upon the race 
That all must run! Death runs apace. 
If I could set aside myself, 

And start with lightened heart upon 
The road by all men overgone ! 

God hardened me against myself, 
This coward, with pathetic voice, 
Who craves fer ease, and rest, and joys; 
Myeelf, arch-traitor to myself ; 

My hollowest friend, my deadliest foe, 
My clog, whatever road I go. 

Yet One there is can curb myself, 
Can roll the strangling load from me, 
Break off the yoke and set me free. 


> 





Rossstrt. 





RUM-SELLERS NOT PRAYING Men.—“ How can a 
man engaged in the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
drinks pray ? How can he ask for success in his work? To 
do this would be to pray that his neighbor, his fellow-men, 
near or far off, might spend their property for that which 
would not profit them ; might waste their time, ruin their 
health, cut short their lives, and déstroy t®eir souls; that 
they might be profane, gross, offensive, beastly ; that they 
might be a pest in community, be led into crime, and find 
their home in an alms-house, penitentiary, or an insane asy- 
lum: that their families might be beggared, and that a once 
peaceful home might become a hell; and that the young, 
the vigorous, the hopeful, the beautiful, the sons of the vir- 
tuous and pious, might go down to the drunkard’s grave ; 
that the hearts of wives, mothers, sisters, and daughters 
might be crushed and broken, because a husband, a father, 
a brother had been made adrunkard. But what fiendish 
malignity would there be in such a prayer as this! Hence 
such men do not ask the Divine blessing on their work.” — 
AvBert Barngs, Introduction to Psalms. 





A Curtous Corn. — Several large sarcophagi have been 
laid open to view in Athens. Last Saturday a very inter- 
esting one was found. I was present at the time. It was 
neatly enipty, only some mould or earth on the bottom, 
but upon turning that over, and examining it carefully, 
what is found ? The little thin scale of gold which it was 
the custom to put in the mouth of the dead te pay Charon 
his due — the obolus. Everything gone except this little 
leaf of gold, which was as bright and perfect in shape as 
when \ san there. The coin called the obolus was thé 
sixth of a drachma, and of silver; but the oboli of the dead, 
at least all that I have seen, were little round gold laminz. 
Distinctly impressed on the one above mentioned, though 
it is as thin as the paper I write on, are the owl, the caduceus 
of Mercury, and an overturned vase. are also some 
letters — eight or ten in all — half of them distinct, but the 
others utterly undecipherable. Prof. Cumanudhes, one of 
the ablest of the archwologists at Athens, says that this is 
the first funeral obolus, as far as his knowledge goes, which 
has been discovered bearing letters. He told me this after- 
noon that he had worked three hours upon it to-day, but 
could not decipher it. Quite likely, if the word which those 
letters formed could be read, it would be the name of the 

in whose tomb it was found. How curious if this 
ittle scale should preserve te us the name of one so long 





dead!— The College Courant. 





3 A ae Necro Genius. — At the -. mneet- 
ing xington (Ky.) Presbytery, a ne applied for a 
license to ee AP was patton’ 8 to him, bat not until 
after a most searching examination, during which he showed 
himself familiar with Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and all the 
text-books required to be studied by Presbyterian theologi- 
cal students. The Lexington Gazelite says the negro is a 


singular com d of physical deformity and mental activity, 
erm | dwarfed and distorted in body to a almost 
painful to look upon, and with a very large head, out of all 


proportion to the rest of his p= He is a reputed son of 
the great lawyer and orator, S. S. Prentiss, and at one time 
member of Congress from Mississippi, where he was looked 
upon as a perfect prodigy of eloquence and mental attainment. 
This son of his seems to possess his peculiarities in an exag- 
gerated di , and ~ yet prove as marvelous in mind 
as distorted in body. His appearance so prejudiced the 
members of the Presbytery against him that they would 
have refused him a license if he had shown any deficiency. 
He was required to deliver a sermon of his own composition, 
and the matter of it was not only but the manner of 
delivery was composed and admirable. 





Men Wan'ep. — The at want of this age is men. 
Men who are not for sale. en who are honest, sound from 
centre to circumference, true to the heart’s core. Men who 
will condemn wrong in a friend or foe, in themselves as well 
as others. Men whose consciences are as steady as the needle 
to the pole. Men who will stand for the right if the heav- 
ens totter and the earth reel. Men who can tell the truth, 
and look the world and the devil right in the eye. Men 
that neither brag norrun. Men that neither flag nor flinch. 
Men who have co without shouting toit. Men in whom 
the current of everlasting life runs still, deep, and strong. 
Men who do not cry nor cause their voices to be heard one 
the streets, but who will not fail nor be discouraged till 
judgment be set in the earth. Men who know their mes- 
sage and tell it. Men who know their places and {fill them. 
Men who know their own business. Men who will not lie. 
Men who are not too lazy to work, nor to proud to be poor. 
Men who are willing to eat what they have earned, and 
wear what they have paid for. Those are the men to move 
the world! — The Milwaukee Tribune. 





Persons accustomed to writing narrative often experience 
the difficulty of using pronouns so, that there shall be no mis- 
take as to the noun for which they stand. In speaking of 
two persons of the same sex there is continual tendency to 
confusion. This is ludicrously illustrated in the following 
account of the examination by a judge of a witness, in a 
case of assault and battery. Said the witness : — 

“ There was Mike and the dog, there, yer honor ; so he 
flew at me very savage ” — 

Judge. —“ Who? Mike ?” 

- Witness.“ No, the dog, yer honor.’ And I says to 

m ” ead 

Judge. — “To whom ? The dog?” 

Witness. —“ To Mike, yer honor. — Get away wid yer! 
—and I just hauled off and hit him.” 

Judge. — “ Hit Mike ?” 

i Witness. — “ No, the dog, yer honor, and he made a rush 
for me.” 

Judge.— “Who? The dog?” : 

Witness. —“ Mike, yer honor. And I up wid a stun and © 
throwed it at him, and it rolled him over and over.” 

Judge. —“ Threw a stone at Mike?” 

Witness. — “ At the dog, yer honor. And le got up and 
hit me again.” 

Judge. —“ The dog?” 

Witness. —“ No, Mike. And wid that he run off.” 

Judge. —“ Mike ?” 

Witness. —“ No, the dog. And then he come back, and 
got me down, yer honor.” 

Judge.,— “ The deg came back at you?” 

Witness. —“ No, Mike, yer honor, and he isn’t hurt any 
at all” . 
Judge. —** Who isn’t hurt ?” 

Witness. — “ The dog, yer honor.” 





‘“@ApPoInTED TO Mz.” — A voice from the sick room 
says : “ It helped me immensely last night, in my pain, to re- 
member the text, ‘Wearisome nights are appointed unto 
me.’ The idea that they were no accident, but appointed 
by my best Friend, this was strength to me. n all 
were sleeping, and His eyes saw my weariness, then I was 
sure that, for infinitely wise and kind reasons, all was ar- 
ranged and prepared for me. This stilled my soul. This is 
our life lesson. Property takes wings — friends fail us — 
omg schemes miscarry — plans of usefulness are thwarted 

y most unlooked for interventions —health gives out — 
action gives place to suffering. Where we were cheerily 
going, we can only wait God’s will. Darkness and doubt 
shut us in. For many days neither sun nor stars appear. 
But all is well ; these things are _—— unto us. Only 
let us believe this — let a calm faith-recognize the gracious 
Providence which all our ways, and we can then en- 
dure until the dawn shall bring light and joy.” — Presbyte- 
rian. 





Mr. Beecher, in the Christian Union, thus paints'the most 
active of the errors of to-day : — , wer 

«+ It is not difficult to give an estimate of single Unitarians, 
as of Dr. Bellows, or a Rev. Mr. Wasson, or the Rev. 
Mr. Frothingham, James Freeman Clarke, or Dr. Peabody. 
But that amorphous and indefinite body called Unitarian- 
ism, who can analyze and define ? 

“ It is a luminous ether. It hangs in the theologic heavens 
as a nebula, a vast congeries of nascent matter, without so- 
lidity, floating hither and thither by the attraction or repul- 
sion of neighboring orbs. Its mountains are mists, its hollows 
are empty It veers and changes as clouds do. For- 
ever changing, it calls change growth. It organizes nothing, 
and is itself unorganized. |ts whole temper and spirit is 
opposed to positiveness.” 
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—_——— 
SOME ONE’S SERVANT GIRL. 


She stood there leaning wearily 
Against the window-frame. 

Her face was patient, sad, and sweet, 
Her garments coarse and plain ; 

“ Who is she, pray?” I asked a friend ; 
The red lips gave a curl, — 

“ Really ! I do not know her name, 
She's some one’s servant girl.” 


Again, I saw her on the street 


ith burden trudge along, 

Her face was sweet and patient still, 
Amid the jostling throng ; 

Slowly but cheerfully she moved, 
Guarding with watchful care 

A market-basket much too large, 
For her slight hands to bear. 

A man I'd thought a gentleman, 
Went pushing rudely by, 

Sweeping the basket from her hands, 
But turning not his eye ; 

For there was no necessity, 
Amid that busy whirl, 

For him to be a gentleman 
To “ some one’s servant girl.” 

Ah! well it is, that God above 
Looks in upon the heart, 

And never judges any one 
By just the outer part ; 

For if the soul be pure and good, 
He will not mind the rest, 

Nor question what the garments were 
In which the form was dressed. 


And many a man, and woman fair, — 
By fortune reared and fed, 
Who will not mingle here below 
With those who earn their bread, 
When they have passed away from life, 
Beyond the gates of peut 
Will meet before their Father’s throne — 
With many a servant girl. 
Denver News. 


EXCURSIONS OF OUR BOTANY CLASS. 
“ DUNHAM’S CLEARING.” 


One morning, early in last March, our Academy 
teasher, Mr. Boynton, called the attention of the older 
scholars to what he termed “the growing importance of 
the science of Botany.” He said it was going to be the 
“popular study ” of the season, and advised us to make 
room for it among our other studies. Now a part of us 
had studied it before. Ibhad for one, and had a pretty 
sharp tussle to remember about stamens and pistils and 
anthers and those fearful names of the classes, cohorts, and 
orders. For the teacher, who was here before Mr. Boyn- 
ton, didn’t take much interest in Botany, I think. We 
never used to go out flower-hunting. He wouldn’t trust 
us to go without him, was afraid we might play. If we 
had, I guess it wouldn’t have injured us. And he never 
had time to go with us himself. He brought in a little 
handful of dried flowers one day, and explained them, I 
believe ; but somehow the whole thing ran “into the 

” So we told Mr. Boynton we had studied 
Botany and didn’t like it much. But he told us we need 
get no more lessons from the book ; only keep it to refer 
* to; that we knew too much book now; and that he 
wanted us to get lessons from a bigger and altogether 
better work than Gray’s or Wood’s. And there the 
matter rested, under consideration, until Thursday after- 
noon, April 28th, when the teacher inquired*how many 
were going to study Botany. There were six; and at his 
suggestion we voted to meet at Mr. Boynton’s room that 
evening, and arrange the plan for the summer campaign. 
Evening came and found us there, four girliand two 
boys. It was then wecided to organize the class into a 
society ; to be called the “ Floral Circle,” suggested Emily 
Rust ; while Will Manning advised the name of “ Moss 
Troopers,” which made such a sensation that the subject 
of a name was “ tabled ” for the present. 

The teacher was chosen president; aad after some 
bantering, I ( Harry Bateman) was elected “scribe.” 
That’s from scribo, Will Manning informed us, “ scribo, 
scribere, scratchi, scrinktum ;” he’s fitting for college. 
And in view of the picturesque places we intend to visit, 
Emma Garth, who is a cute hand at pencil drawing, was 
named “ special artist.” Sarah Manning, Will’s sister Say, 
Emily Rust, and Bers Mitchell, were appointed a com- 
mittee, to take charge of the plant-samples to be collected. 
The president then ced the plan for the season’s 
work, It is to consist of a series of weekly excursions 
into the neighboring woodlands, and among the hills and 
mountains of whi'h we have a plenty all around us; as 
any one who has been in Maine, and especially in Oxford 
County, well knows. For nearly the whole county is 
made up of ridges and spurs from the adjacent White 
Mountains. In order that these trips might not interfere 
with our school recitations, we agreed to make them Satur- 
days — Saturday mornings; and April 30th was selected 
for the first. The morning came fair and warm for 
April. 

Tt was about seven when we started, and calling for Mr. 
Bo). ton who was waiting, we concluded to go to 
“Dun :m’s Clearigg”. which is at the top of a high 
wooded |. i'l, upon the eastern side of the Pennesseewassee 











lake, about two miles and a half above the village. Here 
we were at least sure of ffnding the common May-flower 
in abundance. Several small baskets made their appear- 
ance, afterwards convicted of containing “cookies” and 
bottles of milk. : 

Manning brought along a stout knife and smallish- 
sized tin trunk or box, which procured for him the name 
of “ Doctor.” And I had a bran new volume of Congres- 
sional speeches to press plants in, — the only use I can im- 
agine for it. My thanks to Representative Perham, and 
the “franking privilege.” I've fixed a clasp upon it, 
pocket-Bible fashion, and tear out odd leaves when it gets 
too “ puggy.” My path through the forest is thus marked 
with sounding paragraphs of Waslfington oratory, which I 
exchange for juicier specimens. I hope Nature is satisfied 
with the swap; I am. Altogether it is just the thing, and 
I commend it to all Botany classes; it’s handy and dog- 
cheap, Our special artist, Emma, casried a portfolio; 
and for’a while her attention was being continually called 
to subjects for her art. Some one pointed out Davy Holt, 
the village fool, —every village has one, they say, — who 
was sunning himself in the door of his father’s smithy. 
And farther on two rakish old cats, fighting on a shed-roof. 
But Miss Garth rather discomfited us by saying of Davy 
that she couldn’t draw our friend's portrait until some 
price was agreed upon, on our part; and that the idea of 
representing a “ pussy quarrel,” without moonlight, was 
wholly absurd. And in view of her superior artistic taste, 
we thought further suggestions unnecessary. Mr. Boynton 
remarked that he felt perfect confidence in the artist, but 
thought it would be well to “interview ” the “scribe” 
occasionally. To which the scribe replied, that he had 
taken Grant for his model and “ mum” for his motto ; Mr. 
Boynton adding, as we were entering the wood, that he 
trusted the scribe"would bear in mind that the “ Wilder- 
ness” was rather a doubtful place. We all thought this 
sounded a trifle “conservative,” but said nothing. Our 
teacher was born in the South, and can never quite forget 
or cease to sympathigg with the fallen fortunes of his 
early home. And no one brings up these things now. 
The path on both sides was now fringed with melancholy 
alders and set with elms. And from the bridge over the 
outlet of the lake, there is a fine view on the water, 
stretching back among pine-clad islands, to the foot of 
dark, rugged mountains, rising a thousand feet above it. 
Two loons were sailing and diving, and at intervals their 
clear alio horn sounded from the water. In diving, one 
of them remained under water while I counted a hundred, 
rather slowly too. Skirting along the lake a short dis- 
tance, we soon entered the forest at the foot of the hill. 
A jangling mob of crows started up and winged their way 
over the lake, their black backs shining in the sun. 
“ Sneaking, black marauders!” exclaimed Emily. “I shall 
always despise them, since they came stealing into our 
orchard one foggy morning last summer, and plundered 
the nest of our favorite robin. The little birds were just 
hatched. We heard the cries of our pets, and got out just 
in time to see two black fellows guiltily flapping away. 
Were I a boy I'd get a gun and have satisfaction from the 
greedy thieves.” We all laughed at this pitiable, spiteful 
speech ; and Manning began to defend Mr. Crow by 
enumerating his services. But Emily cut him short by 
saying, “I heard you were going to be a lawyer, Will, 
but I wouldn’t begin by defending the very dregs of the 
community.” Will looked rather taken aback, very much 
like a young lawyer “planted” in the midst of his first 
plea; and Mr. Boynton, laughing heartily, said, “ Never 
mind, Will, put in a plea of imsanity for your client, 
McFarland fashion ; you'll clear him yet.” But Will said 
he “ had concluded to throw him over.” “Botany Class, 
attention!” cried Bert Mitchell. “O, see the May- 
flowers,” was the general cry. We were in the midst of 
a heavy growth of maples and birches. And the ground 
was covered. with the beautiful “Epigwa,” forming with 
their oval, dark-green leaves, and pink-white flowers a 
thick, crisp carpet, and filling the whole grove with their 

ume. “ How delightful! and yet how impossible to 
describe,” said Emma. “Smell is a wordless sense.” 
“The nose has no language with which to express its emo- 
tions.” ‘“ Except a sneeze,” Will. 

Entering a ravine, made by the passage of a brooklet 
down the hill, we began to ascend. Two huge trees, a 

maple ( Acer saccharinum ) and a yellow birch 
(Betula, 1), had Jocked their great arms, forming an arch 
over the gorge, which uttered a piercing squeak as the 
morning wind disturbed their long embrace. 

The ravine at length opened up into the “ clearing,” 
which is surrounded on all sides by the forest. This clear- 
ing is said to have ‘been made by a man named Dunham, 
many ye?rs ago. It contain’ some eight or ten acres, and 
near the upper side an old log-house. It overlooks the lake 
and the whole country to the westward, for miles in ex- 
tent. The man who selected this spot for a home must 
have been a born poet. 

Whatever became of Dunham is still a mystery. He 
disappeared suddenly. Some think he was murdered by 
the Indians. Of course the old house is haunted. Last 
summer Will and I had a plan of getting up a sensation, 


by displaying lights here by night. We went up once, Na 


and got frightened off ourselves. Something was tearing 
around in the old house —a dog, probably. But we 
didn’t care to investigate then ; and concluded to give up 





the project. It is a dismal place to be poking about in 
the dark. On the damp ground of the clearing we found 
plenty of violets (Viola, the frail), white, blue and yellow. 

Here we missed our artist, and presently spied her 
sitting under a big hemlock on the upper edge of the 
opening, busy on a “ sketch ” of the clearing, and the lake © 
and islands below. And not to disturb her labors, we 
assembled at a little distance, under a gray old beech 
(Fagus, of the Mastworts), in the smooth, brittle bark of 
which we cut our names and the date. 

The ground was covered with last fall’s beech-nuts, 
which ‘were beginning to sprout, giving us a fine chance 
to see how the nut unfolds into two small, thick leaves, 
like two little haversacks, containing the food of the infant 
tree. Emma now joined us with ghe outline of her sketch, 
which is to be filled up from memory at leisure. Lunch 
was taken and the return march begun. 

We decided to have the sketches made by Emma, during 
the excursions, framed and hung up in the school-room. 
Mr. Boynton also requested us to make out a of 
all the plants and trees examined during the season, with 
their botanical names and descriptions —in short, a 
“Flora” of the season’s work. This day we have ex- 
amined seven, “lesson enough” the teacher said. We 
have agreed to make the next excursion up the lake by 
boat, to the foot of a wild-looking spruce-clad mountain. 
Arrived home at two o'clock, tired, but well satisfied. 


. Enioma No. 14. 

I am composed of forty-seven letters. 

My 389, 4, 28, 48, 82, 18, 82, 19, 29, 82 died, aged 896 years. 

My 27, 16, 18, 28, 21, 3, 44 Paul besought to abide at Ephe- 
sus. 

My 22, 36, 12, 31, 30, 32 was 187 years old when he died. 

My 41, 25, 2, 37, 41, 3, 45, 46 was one of Pharaok’s officers. 

My 30, 32, 1 broke his neck. 

My 5, 34, 10, 7, 87 lost her husband and two sons. 

My 42, 43, 14, 6, 10, 24 was given to the tribe of Dan. 

My 33, 87, 11, 10, 38, 47 honor all such. 

My 9, 8, 10, 42, 22, 26, 35 is our duty to God. 

My 388, 28, 42, 33, 80, 17, 15, 34, 16, 86 inhabit Norway. 

My 20, 40 are initials of one of the U. 8. A. 

My whole is found in one of Paul’s Epistles. 

Ruryeseck, HN. Y. 
Answer To Enxtema No. 18. 


“ They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.” 








I compare the troubles which we have to undergo in the 
course of the year, to a bundle of fagots, far too large for us 
to lift. But God does not require us to the whole at 
once. He mercifully unties the bundle, and gives us first 
one stick. This we might easily if we could only 
take the burden appointed for us each day ; but we choose 
to increase our troubles by carrying yesterday’s sticks over 
again to-day, and adding to-morrow’s burden to our load be- 
fore we are required to bear it. — Jonn NEwron.. 





THE TEMPTATION. 


Would net one mes! unto Himself afford 
Twelve legions, girded with angelic sword 
Were at His beck, the scorned and buffeted ; ” 
He healed another’s scratch. His own side bled, 
Side, feet, and hands, with cruel piercings gored. 


alone 
For needs of others, never foritsown! Taanon. 





Ice IN THE Putpit.— A pastor asks and answers the 
question — “ What put it there ?” 

You, Deacon Jones; you put it there! At least you have 
done more to put it there than any one else in the parish. 
Your whole course for the last three years has constantly 
tended to put out the fire in your ‘or’s heart, and turn 
him into an iceberg. You have neylected or been slow to 
pay your portion of his salary, and fill his mind with the 
cares of the world ; you have neglected the prayer-meeting, 
and have come late to church, and left your to bear 
the whole burden of souls, and by your example have ‘en- 
couraged others to do the same, while you have given your- 
et to successful boerid getting. 

your pastor is frigid, good le, thaw him out. Do 
Melt a Meteo and faultfind- 
pathy and kindness will start any 


not try to break the ice. 
ing will do the first. S$ 
stream, no matter how long it has been frost-bound. 














POST OFFICR ADDRESSES. 
Rev. P. E. Brown, Mercer, Me. 
Rev. N. Webb, Bath Riggs Mail. 
Rev. Israel Luce, Portland, Me. 








EAST POLAND CAMP-MEETING. — The above meeting will commence 
Monday evening, Aug. 2", and close . 6. 
By order of of Directors 
J. W. Corra, Chairman. 


DEDICATION. — The new M. E. Chureh at Jefferson, N. 
Mountain District, will be dedicated to the ph: 








com: with board floor and deuble covering. Said tent will b 
labeled, “‘ New Bepronp Distaict.” All the preachers on the District r+» 
clive chuachottan pani, os abel thunaitle er iets 
their urches, as possible, to avail themselves vilege 
the ’ ’ W. T. Hansow 
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MAMILTON yr ty sy NOTICE. — The Grove has been laid out 
bn qrenepes ond Sieifins bu to lots. Beautiful locations for private ten —— 
now be secured. Committee will be at the Grove 


t Wednesday and Friday until the National Camp-mee' oo 
ney Cuanth vttiag to caaie a int fav © Seuisty tanks now is time to 
it, 


Railroad Tickets at Camp Meeting Prices, at 5 Cornhill. ComMMITTER. 





TENTS— NATIONAL CAMP-MEETING, HAMILTON. — - 
wishing to rent tents must make immediate app’ For 5 
pee advertisement in this paper. Address 

June 2. 2t. ~ Joun G. Carr, Secretary, 5 Cornhill. 





BAST MAINE CONFERENCE APPOINTMENT. — Tremont and Cran- 
berry Isles, EA. Boyden 


0 catetiin te thee lent Minnie ofthe Hon Bagheed Conference, twenty 
beptinne are reported for Newton, instead of eT ieee 








THE ORIENTAL ASSOCIATION will meet at Alexander, Tuesday even- 
ae te mening Prosching. uy is Davies ; second evening, by J. H. Beale ; 
ve ay the reference to Benevolemt Causes; speakers, 8. x 








in 

Pants Assianzp: “ The N for Visiting  — B. C. Black- 
wood and A. 8. Townsend ; ‘ Review of ‘ Credo’ — 8. H. Beale and W. 8 
MeKellar ; “ Isan Unsanctified Person Justified! ’’ — B. M. Mitchell and 
J. H. Beale ; “ The Spirit of the Organi in ite 
Work ” — T. B. Tupper and. E. A. ; “Should a Minister 
who Negi the B lent be Continued in the Ltinerancy ’ ” — 
BE. Davies and J. 8. Fenno ; “ Relation of the Minister to the Finances 
of the Charge ” Stinson and E. G. Bloomfield ; * Class-meetings 
Still Necessary in the M. E. Church ” — I. F. Row and J. H. 

Boston, May 25 A. HELMERSHAUSEN 





May %, 1870. 

Gop. — $1.14] to $1 14}. 

Frovn.— Superfine, $4.00 to 4.50; extra, $5.00 to $7.50; Michigan, 
$6.00 to 7.50; St. Louis, $7 to 10.00. 

New Coun. — $1.00 to $1.25; mixed, $1.05 to 1.18. 

Oats. — 55 to 800. 

Ow Rrs. — 81.15 

Suzp. — Timothy Herds’ Grass, $7.50 to $7.75; Red Top, $3.75 per sack ; 
RB. I. Bent , $2.50 per bushel ; Clover, 16 to 180. per Ib. 

Aprias. — Per barrel, $5.00 to 6.00. 

Onions. — $5.00 per barrel. 

Porn. — $32.00 to 84.00; Lard, 17 to 17jc. ; Hams, 17} to 18c. per lb. 
Burran. — New Butter, 30 to 32c.; Old Butter, 16 to 20 cents per Ib. 
Guunsz. — Factory, 16c.; Dairy, 12 to lbo. 

Bees. — 19c. a dozen. 

Darep Apriszs. —8 to 120. per Ib. 

Har. — $18.00 to 25.00 per ton, per cargo ; $23.00 to 27.00, per ton per 
car load. 

Porators. — 81.50 to 2.00, per barrel. 

Swser Porarors. — $5.00 to 6.00 per bbl. 

Beans. — Extra Pea, $2.50 to 2.62; common $1.50 to $1.75. . 
SrRawseanizs. — 20c. per quart. 

Crgnpernizs. — $20.00 to 22.00 per bbl. 

Onanozs. — $4.50 to 6.50 per box. 

_- Lamons. — $4.50 to 5.50 per box. 

“ Squasuns. — Marrow and Hubbardston Squash, per cwt., $4.00. 
Cagnots. — $2.50 per barrel. 

Beers. — $1.00 per bbl. 

Tuas. — $4.00 per bbi. 

Gazen Pras. — $2.00 per bush. : 
Martz Socan. — 12 to 18. per Ib. 

Remarxs. — Dealers are selling Pork at a slight reduction from last week. 
The Corn market drooping, very quiet. Seed unchanged. Eggs remain as 


bath 


“OUT ON THE OCEAN SAILING.” 

On the 18th inst., at 4 r. m., a very large company of min- 
isters, laymen, and gomen, friends of Dr. G. W. Woodruff 
and Rev. J. W. Horne, assembled at Pier 46, North River, on 
board the “ Minnesota,” to shake hands with, and say “ good- 
by,” to these beloved brethren, as they “ put out” for the 
Old World.- Loving were the farewell utterances, and warm 
were the mingled prayers, songs, and tears of the parting 
hour. 

We have no doubt, ere this, the heaving ocean, having 
changed the poetry into plainest prose, has forced from them 
the wish that they were — 

** Home again, home again, 
From a foreign shore.’’ 

All but the “ shore.” 

Many prayers follow these dear brethren, that God will 
give them a happy journey and a safe return. 

PREACHERS’ MEETING. 

Were you ever in a Quaker meeting, where Aunt Sarah 
and Bro. John did all the talking, and the rest shook hands ? 
Such has been the New York Preachers’ Meeting, for some 
time past. It is in all respects the dullest place we have ever 
seen. For some weeks a question, having reference to the 
religious culture of children, has been before the meeting, 
and if the culture proposed is in keeping with the dullness 
with which the question is discussed, the result will be as 
though it were not attempted. But we are hoping for better 
things. 

A BOOK WORTH HAVING. 

An exception to all scrap-books that ever was compiled, is 
“* Foster’s New Cyclopedia of Illustrations.” It contains the 
best fund of anecdote, the choicest illustrations, and the purest 
sentiments we have ever met with. Nature and art, litera- 
ture and gscience, sculptufe and painting, astronomy and ge- 
ology, mythology and history, legend and afiecdote, parable 
and metaphor, are laid under contribution, in the enforcement 
of the lessons of Christianity. It should be in every minister’s 
library. - 
GENERAL BOOK COMMITTEE. 

This body of ministers were called together to consider 


charges against the Assistant Book Agent. After a brief stay 
they adjourned. 
Ad huc sub judice lis est. OxnseRveRr. 





_ = 





®@ur Book Tadle. 


—— 


LITERARY. 

Juventus Munpt. The Gods and Men of the Heroic Age, by 
the Right Honorable William Gladstone. Little, Brown, & Co. 
Two great poets seem to rise higher with every age — Homer and 
Shakespeare. Each is measureless to men. Each has the greatest 
of scholars as his pupils. Each is subject te innumerable reviews, 
comments, translations, criticisms. Mr. Gladstone rests from a 





* last noticed. Western Eggs a shade lower than the above q 
Strawberries plenty. Prices will range as low as lastsummer. Carrots and 
Turnips have advanced $1.50 on abbl. Beans dull. 





—— 
—— 





Correspondence. 


—o—- 
NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 
NEW YORK PAST CONFERENCE MINUTES. 

This document, of 64 pages, has just been issued, and from 
\t we learn that the membership of the Conference, including 
probationers, is 38,542, — increase of the pgst year, 200. 
Think of that! Thirty-eight thousand Christian men and 
women laboring, in the aggregate, thirteen million, eight 
hundred and seventy thousand days, of twenty-four hours 
each, with the promise, “ Lo I am with you always,” and 
“ Ask and ye "shall receive,” and the fruit of this immense 
labor and outlay, is two hundred additions to the Church. 
The Conference has greater need of holding a day of fasting, 
in view of this great want ef success, than for the death of 
Bishops and great men. Those who have fallen, we ‘ 
have gone to heaven, while sinners, neglected and unsaved, 
are rushing into hell in crowds. 

“THE BROOKLYN METHODIST UNION.” 

This is the name of the new organization to which I referred 
in my last. 

The Union was organized on -Monday evening, the 16th 
inst., at the Summerfield M. E. Chureh, by the adoption of a 
Constitution, and the election of officers. James M. Taft, esq., 
was elected President. - 

There were present, of ministers and official members, 
about 225. The members of the Union are the Presiding 
Elders of the Long Island Districts, the pastors, resident min: 
isters, and official members-of the Methodist churches in Broek- 
lyn, and such other members as may be recommended by the 
Quarterly Conferences. The Constitution imposes no fees 
nor assessments upon its members, and just how the ex- 
penses of the Union are to be met does not yet appear. 

After the adoption of the Constitution and election of officers, 
Judge Reynolds addressed the meeting in a few exceedingly 
well-timed remarks upon the mission of Methodism. . He was 
followed by Dr. Andrews, who urged the necessity of greater 
union, as well as a richer baptism of the Spirit, as a prepara- 
tion of the work before us as Methodists. 

Other remarks were made, evidencing that the brethren 
who have inaugurated this new movement mean work. 

At about ten o’clock the company were invited to the 
spacious parlors of the church, where a bountiful collation 
was served, after which the brethren dispersed, wel] satisfied 
with so auspicious a beginning. 





labori profession in the same garden in which the late head of 
his opposition reposed. Derby translates Homer; Gladstone com- 
ments upon him.. The title of his work is ambitious. It was not 


the youth of the world. To Homer the world stretched as vast 


behind him as to us. He was not at its beginning. The age of the 
poems, Gladstone thinks, is anterior, as a whole, to any other com- 
plete volume; large portions of the Bible being of later origin. He 
judges they were written within fifty years of the fall of Troy, but 
does not decide when that was; it was not less than twelve hundred 
hundred years before Christ, and might have been more. He con- 
siders, amply and shrewdly, the state of society im that age, as illus 

trated in these poems — its purity and corruption, its faith, govern- 
ment, domestic life, admission freely of concubinage and polygamy, 
and severity against adultery. He dissects the local history of 
Greece, the language and dialects of the poems. In this age of 
Homeric revival, when Bryant translates, and a hundred other pens 
are busy at the same delightful task, these studies will be found very 
beneficial. They will be an absolute necessity to every student of 
Homer, and every student of Greek should be oftenest at his shrine. 
Take him with you into this elder world, this paradise of beauty, 
though, like the real paradise, giving too many proofs of the fall of 
man from his original innocency. 


Lecrurg-room TALKs, by Henry Ward Beecher. J. B. Ford & 
Co. Everything Beecher touches becomes gold. That dullest of 
dull discourses in the hands of too many a preacher, his lecture-room 
or prayer-meeting remarks, are here full of lustiest life. They are, like 
the studies of Angelo and Raphael, superior, in some respects, to his 
finished works, called sermons. Full of devotion, without dog- 
matism, they are a lesson to all ministers to train themselves for 
this class of their work, and will prove a benediction to all who 
read them. 


Amoxo My Books, by James Russell Lowell (Fields, Osgood, & 
Co.), is one of the few volumes that are full of the wisdom, knowl- 
edge, and wit, with which the Professor startles his admirers, even 
more than by his poems. With all his genius, and it is very great, 
one is inclined to give the palm to his prose. It would be an odd 
verdict if posterity should put him where he pats Emerson, as more 
of * prosist than poet, and even put Emerson above him in both 

ex i This is probable. These essays are on a 
variety of themes, — Dryden, Rousseau, Witchcraft, Lessing, Shake- 
speare,etc. They show great acuteness, much study, large discrim- 
ination, little faith. On this rock he always breaks. He has but 
little sense of the awtul mysteries of life and death that underlay 
the witchcraft excitement, and that underlies all present expe- 
riences. He discourses trippingly, tmt not profoundly. How differ- 
ently Carlyle would handle, and Hawthorne did handle, this theme! 
And yet he has much larger feeling on these themes thai most of 
his associates in society and fame. He is at home in reminiscences 
of a generation gone, full of wit and pleasantry. His “‘ Shakespeare 
Once More” is a delightful study of this ever fresh subject. Thus 
he shows his superiority to his rivals in all ages: — 

“ There is nothing in history or politics, nothing in art or science, nothing 
in physics or m:taphysics, that is not sooner or later taxed for his illustra- 
tion. 











‘* This is partially true of all great minds, open and sensitive to truth and 
beauty through any large are of their circumference ; but it is true in an 
unexampled sense of Shakespeare, the vast round of whose balanced nature 
seems to have been equatorial, and to have had « southward exposure and & 
summer sympathy at every point, so that life, society, statecraft, serve us 
at last but as commentaries on him, and wh we have gathered of 
thought, of knowledge, and of experience, cOnfronted with his marvelous 
pege, shrinks to a mere foot-note, the stepping-stone to some hitherto inac- 
cessible verse. We admire in Homer the blind, placid mirror of the world’s 
young manhood, the bard who escapes from his misfortune in poems all 
memory, all gfe and bustle, adventure and picture; we revere in Dante 
that compressed force of lifelong passion which could make @ private expe- 
Tience cosmopolitan in its reach, and everlasting in its significance ; we re- 
spect in Goethe the Aristotelian poet, wise by weariless observation, witty 
with intention, the stately Geheimerrath of a provingial court in the Empire 
of Nature. As we study these, we seem, in our limited way, to penetrate 
into their sf , and to and master their methods; but 
with Shakespeare, it is just the other way ; the more we have familiarized 
ourselves with the operations of our own consciousness, the more do we 
find, in reading him, that he has been beforehand with us, and” that, while 
we have been vainly e woring to find the door of his being, he has. 
searched every nook and cranny of our own.”’ 

This is one of the books to lay up against your summer tour. 
One cannot fail to be benefited by its learning, taste, beauty of ex- 
pression, and brightness of fancy. 

Tae Mevopy or tas TWENTY-THIRD Psatm, and WAYFARING 
Sones, by Miss Anna Warner (A. D. Randolph & Co.), are two 
pretty gems of books, nice print, flexible covers, full of ‘‘ chaste, 
holy, spiritual delights.” The first gives the words of this Psalm of 
Psalms, with notes of her own, and appropriate extracts from other 
writers and the other Scriptures. The last is a little company of 
original and trasslated hymns, that are very soul-satisfying. They 
are a garden of herbs and spices, for healing and joy. The little 
volumes are just the things for little presents and for little com- 
parions. ~ 

A Spwete Flower-carpen, and How to Make Five THov- 
SAND A YEAR, are two che&p pamphlets published by Loring on 
“Gardening.” The first tells how to make a garden comely, and 


the last how to make it profitable. Both are well fitted for the 
season. 








REVIEWS. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra, for April, opens with an. able paper on the 
“ Psyehology in the Life, Work, and Teachings of Jesus,” in which 
it shows that Christ saw the only true psychology, the supremacy of 
the heart over the head. This view is thoroughly and satisfactorily 
worked up. Let some rationalist try his hand at an answer. It has 
always been an instinct that made the rejecters of Christ call them- 
selves “ skeptics,” “free thinkers,” and “ Rationalists,” and that 
made Christians call them “ infidels’ or “ unbelievers.’”’ They dis- 
like that word, but it is the only one they can have. The separation 
is radical. This article gives its philosophy, and makes the Christian 
faith as reasonable as it is regenerative. The doctrine of the Trinity 
is shown to be Scriptural, the writer wisely confining himself to the 
proofs of the distinct divinity of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, with- 
out attempting the impossible task of reconeiling or rationalizing 
them. President Woolsey thoroughly studies up the date of Christ's 
birth, and seems to conclude it was seven years before our era. 
“The Silence of Woman in the Churches” is demanded by Scrip- 
ture, against other Scripture, which is not quoted. The article con- 
cludes that no woman should ever speak in the presence of men, in 
a Christian assembly. Mothers must take care how they whisper to 
their children in Mr. Ross’s church. As it refers to Toe Henan, 
we shall consider his views at more length. The number is very 
able. 

The North Amsrican begins with a discussion of the “ Physics 
and Physiology of Spiritualism,’ which seeks to reduce it all to 
somnambulism and animal magnetism. Undoubtedly these have 
much to do with it, but they have not all. His eurious stories are 
far from all, or the most curious. “ Artificial somnambulism,” he 
says, “can be caused.” So can artificial spiritualism; but evil spirits 
have gone out into the earth, and good spirits also, and no physical 
laws fully explain their phenomena. “ Darwinism in Germany "’ is 
a good orthodox defense of Darwin and Darwinism against the 
skeptical “attachments” of Germany and England. Mr. Adams 
defends the judicial correctness of the legal tender decision, though 
it was at the expense of the consistency of Mr. Chase. Mr. Sanborn 
touches on that saddest and most perplexing.of all problems, pov- 4 
erty. He claims, and justly, that our people are not as poor now as 
forty years ago. They burned then more wood, and drank more 
rum. In other things this age has the preéminence. A very dry, 
but useful sketch of the Norman conquest of the liberties of Eng- 
land, and a very brisk one of the last Napoleonic conquest of the 
liberties of France, are followed by a discourse on “ Political Art,”’ 
by which is not meant, what is usually considered under that head, 
political trickery, but only proper and symmetric government. 
When will it be? 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, have issued an admirable series of 
books for youth. Romance or THE Revo.ution, Lives or Fr- 
MALE SoveReEiens, and Lire or Empress JosEPHINe, are three 
of the set. They are well written, and abound in curious and useful 
information. We have seen nothing better for ehildren’s libraries. 
Scribner & Co. have added to their excellent library of wonders, 
Tre Wonpers or tHE Human Bopy,—a good treatise, in a 
popular style, on physiology. Rev. Mr. Kellogg continues his very 
attractive “ Elm Island Stories’ (Lee & Shepard) with Taz Youne 
Surp-evuiver, or how to build and manage a vessel. All boys who 
have an itching for the sea,—and what boys have not? — will 
enjoy this happy mixture of fact and fiction. SxLr-nevr, with 
Iustrations of Character, Conduct, and Perseverance, by Samuel 
Smiles (Harpers), is one of the books every young man should read. 
It is full of point. Anecdotes of Newton, Herschell, Watt, and mul- 
titudes more, make up a volume of great interest and profit. It de- 
serves a prominent place in our youth’s and children's libraries. 


SS Ee 
New Publications Received. 
Boome amp AUTHORS. PUBLISHERS. Vor Satz sv 
Rome, Mommsen, Scribner, H. A. Young. 
of Architecture, bed na 
Elocution, Meclivaine, bed > 
The Nursery, J. L. Shorey. 
The Riverside Magazine, Hurd & ——— 
The ° 3 
Old and New. Hurd & Houghton 
Our Young Folks, Fields & Co. a 
Harpers Harpers. illiams. 
China United States, Spear, Scranton. 
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TERMS, $2.50 per pene. nithiac vere $2.00 —in advance. 





Te Reapers AND ConnesPPonpents. — All leaded articles, not credited to 
other journals, are original. 

Every article must be accompanied by the name of ghe author, for the 
use of the editor, not for publication. 

Articles published with the names of the authors are not necsssarily ex- 
pressive of the views of this journal. 

Obituaries must%be sent within three months of the deaths of the persons 
desoribed ; marriages and deaths within three weeks of their occurrence. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

Per solid line, Agate type, first insertion,..............cceeeeeeene 25 cents. 
2, m4 - a“ continued insertion,.........+.++++ 20 cents. 
oo - = — om,” first insertion,. .... 35 cents 
ow 8 o “ each contin’d ins’n, 30 cents. 

2” A liberal discount for three months or more. 








THE PENTECOST ‘OF NATURE AND GRACE. 

It is one of the choicest feasts of a portion of the 
Church, that connects the celebration of Pentecost 
with the blossoming of the year. Whitsunday is the 
gala day of grace and nature. This year it has put 
forth unusual beauty. Though not confined exclu- 
sively to that Sabbath, though its chief beauty has de- 
parted in most places before that anniversary occurs ; 
still this baptism of nature in the blossonring groves, is 
one of the happy signs that a God of goodness and 
grace shines over all. 

“ Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 

The apple-trees have rarely borne such a load of 
beauty. Every pore seemed to burst forth in blos- 
soms. These great vases stood in the valleys, and 
along the hillsides, brimming with beauty. From any 
knoll of observation where one’s eye swept a broader 
landscape, he stood in delighted amazement at the gor- 
geous spectacle. As he saw the “crimson-tipped 
flowers,” poised on every bough and shoot, and hiding 
the heavy leafage under their all-absorbing brightness, 
rounding the rude, ungraceful tree, least beautiful of 
trees in its form and ordinary aspect, into a globe of 
light and grace, of color and fragrance, he can but ex- 
claim, “ Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.” The beauty of the grass and glory of 
the flower are never seen in more luxuriant fullness 
than the green fields with these glabes of color and fra- 
grance scattered over them. Riding through the love- 
liest farm and garden spot in all this region, the cul- 
tured rural perfection of Arlington and Belmont, we 
were overwhelmed with the richness of the scene. 
The fields rolled up in a sea of color — wave after 
wave of green, like the billows of mid ocean, cone-like, 
crested with the white blossoms of the orchard, the 
green wave and glowing crest being not like those of 
the sea, full of barrenness and death, but of abundance 
of life. How can one gaze on such a spectacle, and 
his heart not leap in praises to Him who hath sent this 
miracle of loveliness and love. These views covered a 
part of the landscape Lowell celebrates in these happy 
verses : — ; 

“ From blossom-clouded orchards, far away 
The Bobolink tinkled ; the deep meadows flowed 
With multitudinous pulse of light and shade 
Against the bases of the southern hills. 

Summer on field and hill, in heart and brain, 
All life washed clean in this high tide of June.” 

Emerson passed often over the same region, and 
though, in common with all other New England poets, 
he seems never to have fully caught the magnificence 
of the apple-tree’s white Sunday, he has felt and ex- 
pressed in many fine lines the exuberance of nature in 
this hour of her revival: — 

“ The south wind brings 
Life, sunshine, and desire, 
And on every mount and meadow 
Breathes aromatic fire.” 


“ Hither rolls the storm of heat. 
I feel its finer billows beat, 
Like a sea which eve enfolds ; 
Heat, with viewless fingers moulds, 
Swells, and meliows, and matures, 
Paints, and flavors, and allures, 
Fires gardens with a joyful blaze 
Of tulips, in the morning’s rays. 


The million-handed sculptor moulds , 
Quaintest bud and blossom folds, 
The million-handed painter pours 





Opal hues, and purple dye, 
Azuleas flush the island floors, 
And the tints of heaven reply.” 

But this scene of beauty has figher types than any of 
these poets see. It is not only million-handed “ Na- 
ture,” but a great and loving God, that comes near us 
in this glory of the year. He teaches “us many gra- 
cious lessons. 

We learn that the most uncomely trees can be made, 
by His touch, of excelling beauty. What tree more 
ungainly than the apple? Broad-backed, low, with 
limbs sprawling in every direction, cleft often to the 
root, in its naked aspect it is without form or comeli- 
ness. Like the olive, it is the Caliban of the cultured 
woods. By its side the pear and cherry tower in 
gracefulness, and the peach, though of like spreading 
branches, has a light and feminine air, that is mach 
more attractive, while the domesticated fruitless trees, 
the elm and maple, leave it far behind, in its rude, mis- 
shapen grotesqueness. But when rounded out into 
flowerage, all its rivals fade before its charms. Its 
very shape increases its loveliness. It becomes a hem- 
isphere of beauty, a dome of color and enchantment. 
No equal object of attraction is seen in all the trees of 
the wood ; the little flowers of the cherry and pear do 
not add materially to their beauty, while the maple 
and elm are given no such additions to their charms. 

So, often, the uncomely parts and persons have the 
more abundant comelin-ss. , They are good ard useful, 
but with no charms of face or address, thf make them 
the stars of the drawing-room. Yet when love calls, 
these awkward Colonel Dobbins, these unseemly sis- 
ters and brothers, suddenly burst imto a globe of beauty 
and life, they become the joy and glory of household 
and community. Pain and anguish find them angels, 
misery flies at their coming, and happiness suns itself 
in their smile. Sin shrinks before their saintliness, 
and Satan is abashed before the Christ that is formed 
in them, the hope and experience of glory. As the 
apple-tree among the trees of the wood, so are these 
sons and daughters by the side of their outwardly 
comelier, but inwardly homelier kindred, in these hours 
of their spiritual unfolding. This flowering is only for 
fruiting. The blossoms are not for mere enchantment: 
They are for future use. They mean apples. The 
star is to become a globe. The red-cheeked apple fol- 
lows the red-cheeked blossom. Even so they teach us a 
lesson. Beauty is naught without goodness, and good- 
ness is seen ultimately in results, not professions. 
Theories are fine, deeds finer. Creeds are good, con- 
duct is better; both united are best. Only apple- 
blossoms can produce apples; ovly good creeds bring 
forth good life. But as some apple-blossoms do not 
get set, and die with blossoming, so some professions of 
a true faith, end in profession.. “ Herein is my Father 
glorified, that ye bear much fruit; so shall ye be My 
disciples.” ‘Take heed, lest your flower of faith ceases 
with flowering ; lest worms of evil habit, or winds and 
rains of temptation and false doctrine destroy the bud, 
and ye become unfruitful. Ye are of no value for 
blossoming alone. The Husbandman divine will come, 
seeking fruit. Shall He find it? 

Lastly, this figures the descent of the Holy Ghost. 
The outpouring of the Spirit and of nature are at the 
same season. When the year was full of blossoms, the 
Church was bursting into spiritual life. Wiser than he 
knew was Mr. Emerson, that richest and least belieV- 
ing of our poets, when he exclaimed of the vital mate- 
rial force, — 

“ As poured the flood of the ancient sea, 
Spilling over mountain chains, 
Bending forests as bends the sedge, 
Faster flowing o’er the plains, 
So pours the deluge of the heat 
Broad northward o’er the land.” 

A diviner spirit qt that hour was poured out on the 
Church and the world. It more than “ turns sods to 
violets,” it turns souls to God. It renews the face of 
the spiritual world. It brings life and immortality to 
light in the dead heart of man. It turns earth into 
heaven, and fills it with the glory of God. How won- 
derful are the outgoings of spring! how infinitely more 
wonderful the outgoings of the Spirit! The first 
passes all comprehension ; the last all apprehension. 
Yet as the spring is full of exquisite fitness to every 
sense, as it bathes nerves of vision, hearing, , smelling, 
feeling, in perfect bliss, so does this outpouring of the 





Spirit come to every receiving heart in an experience 


sat bliss as perfect in consciousness as it is perfect in 


shahl, 





“ Softer than gale at morning prime, 
Hovers His holy Dove.” 


It renews the face of society. It sends floods of life 
across the nations and ages ; it fills the race with sal- 
vation. 

May the beneficent lesson not be lost on every heart 
that is rapt in blissful enjoyment of the world without. 
Let not nature’s abounding blossoms rebuke your blos- 
somless soul. Let not the apple-tree condemm you. 
The rather let it instruct and guide you. God sends 
both spirits, — that of nature, that of grace. May you 
as faithfully receive the latter as that shapeless tree 
did the former, and in the fullness of His Spirit bring 
forth flowers and fruit unto everlasting beauty and life. 


DOWN WITH THE COMMON SCHOOLS! 
This is the watchword of one of the greatest organi- 
zations in the land, and the one that needs them most. 
The Catholic journals are teeming with denunciations 





of common schools, and expressed determinations to put _ 


them down. The cry, “No Bible in schools,” has 
ceased with them. . We doubt whether it was ever ut- 
tered very honestly, except by infidels, Mohammedans, 
and Jews. With the Catholics, that was only a tenta- 
tive position, taken in order to secure the congenial 
allies above named. They now come out boldly, and 
declare their purpose in the clearest language, as seen 
in the following instances : — 

“ Catholics would not be satisfied with the public schools, 
even if the Protestant Bible and every vestige of religious 
teaching were banished from them. . . . . They will not 
be taxed either for educating the children of Protestants, or 
for having their own children educated in schools under Prot- 
estant control.” — “ A Catholic Priest,” in the Boston Adver- 
tiser. 

“ The Catholic solution of this:muddle about Bible or no 
Bible in schools is, ‘hands off!’ No State taxation or dona- 
tions for any schools. You look to yeur children, and we will 
look to ours. We don’t want you to be taxed for Catholic 
schools. We do not want to be taxed for Protestant, or for 
godless schools. Let the public school system go to where it came 
from — the devil.”” — Freeman’s Journal. 

That is frank, open, and square. There will be no 
more bushwhacking on this question. It is one of the 
glorious results of our free institutions, that Jesuitism, 
which now rules the Catholic Church, is induced to 
speak out so squarely. It is always a good thing to 
know who your enemy is. You know whom to love 
and pray for. 

But may it not be, that these are isolated expressions 
of individual opinion? No. * It has been the govern- 
ing principle of this Bourbon Church in all ages. 
Well has it been said, that a Bourbon never learns 
anything, and never forgets. Its views on education 
are the samé to-day as in the dark ages, namely, it 
should be entirely in the hands of the priests. One of 
the principal points in the famous- Concordat with 
Austria, fifteen years ago, was, that all educational 
matters should be in the hands of the priests. After a 
trial of about twelve years, long enough to educate one 
whole class of the youth of the nation, Austria went 
out to battle with Prussia. Men were astonished. 


How could Prussia, a third-rate power, dare contend d 


with ‘a nation that had a long time been a first-rate 
power? But Austria was driven like autumn leaves 
before a northern blast. When she rose, and wiped off 
her bloody dust, dried her tears, and looked for the 
cause of her defeat, she discovered that Prussia had 
had a system of common schools for a quarter of a 
century, and she had been bound by a Concordat for 
half that time. The Concordat was repudiated as a 
necessity for national life. ° 

What did the Catholic authorities do? Protested 
vehemently. What did the Pope do? Enumerated 
the sections of the law as follows, and declared it an 
op10us law :— 

“The law establishes free liberty for all opinions ; 
liberty of the press; of all faith, and no matter what 
confession or doctrine; it grants to the members of 
every confession the right of establishing public schools 
and colleges, and members of every confession are al- 
lowed to be admitted on the same footing, with the 
sanction of the State; it suppresses all influence of the 
Church over education, decreeing that the whole supe- 
rior supervision of education, literature, and science, as 
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also the inspection of schools, appertains to the State.” 
He then declares these laws ef the highest authorities 
of Austria, “NuLL AND POWERLESS in themselves, 
and in their effect, both as regards the present and the 
future.” 

So Xerxes threw fetters into the sea, and bade it 
not destroy his bridge. It was destroyed, nevertheless. 
So the English King sat on the shore, and ordered the 
incoming tide to stay at his feet. The result was, a 
very bedraggled king. Austria thrives under excom- 
munication as never in communion. The thunders of 
the Vatican are only stage thunder. There is no light- 
ning running before —nor after. 

The Pope’s celebrated Syllabus of Dec. 8, 1864, enu- 
merates certain damnable errors. No. 47 is, “ That 
the most advantageous conditions of civil society re- 
quire that popular schools, open without distinction to 
all children of the people, and public establishments 
designed to teach young people letters and good disci- 
pline, and to impart to them education, should be free 
from all ecclesiastical authority and interference ; and 
should be fully subjected to the civil and political power 
for the teaching of manners, and opinions common to 
the times.” No. 80 is in like spirit, namely, “ That 
the Roman Pontiff can, and ought to reconcile himself 
to, and ‘agree with progress, liberalism, and modern 
civilization.” 

Among the reasons given for calling the present 
(Ecumenical Council, is this: “It is already known, 
and manifest to all, how horrible a tempest now agi- 
tates the Church, and what grievous ills afflict civil 
society ;” among which is, “ the education of the un- 
happy youth is nearly everywhere withdrawn from the 
clergy.” : 

« Never cry, if boys sneer at you,” said a wise fel- 
low; “it shows them that it hurts, and where to hit 
again.” -But Catholics ery lu-tily over this matter. 
They kindly tell us where this vulnerable heel is. They 
give the full reason for their opposition to common 
schools. They are the death of the Church. 

“ T can answer that, so far as our Catholic children are con- 
cerned, the workings of the public school system have proved, 
and do prove, highly detrimental to their faith and morals. 

“ Anousisnor MoC.osxker.” 

« This subject [of the public schools} contains in it the whole 
question of the progress and triumphs of the Catholic Church in the 
next generation in this country.”” — Freeman’s Journal. 

The Universe, of Philadelphia, numbers the loss of 
Catholic children in New York city alone, at hundreds 
of thousands every year. 

- “I thank thee, Jew.” It: seems, then, that that 
Church cannot bear transporting from the misery of 
the Old World, to the better conditions of the New. 
What would such a Church be good for, if transported 
to the better country above? By their own confes- 
sion, the Church perishes before mere literary training. 
No wonder they cry “down with common schools.” 
Like one of those rivers of ice, that comes down in 
snaky windings from the region of ceaseless cold, 
crushing all’ before it, but is thawed away as it comes 
into the genial warmth of the valley, letting its pris- 
-oned waters go to promote the beautiful green vegeta- 
tion, and to rise at the call of the sun into the free 
heavens, so comes this Church from the ages of dark- 
_ness and oppression, counting itself commissioned to 
crush all opposition. But as the light of knowledge falls 
upon it, the genial influence of Christian love, as mani- 
fested in charitable institutions, comes ¢o melt it, and 
the airs of freedom breathe upon the prisoned spirits, 
they are let loose under genial skies, they flow in chan- 
nels of usefulness and delight, and we hope that the 
Sun of Righteousness may draw many @ one to heaven. 

But having “learned of the enemy,” we must fling 
out our banner for common schools. The Bishops will 
soon return from the great Council, inspired.with the 
spirit of the ceritral power. What has been already 
uttered, are but the signals of the skirmishers to each 
other. The bugle-notes for a charge along the whole 
lines are soon to be sounded. We have no fears for 
the issue. We have conquered one rebellion without 
the help of Catholic powers and Church authorities. 
We can another. In the coming conflict we shall have 
Catholic parents largely on the side of common schools, 
if we ean steadily refuse the moneys raised by taxation 
to sectarian schools. Give sectarian schools what pub- 
lic moneys they may claim, and we shall have the 
schools of Italy and Austria. Bat when Italy and 
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Austria are obliged to repudiate such schools, in order 
to live as nations, we must not give a moment's coun- 
tenance to the idea. England has tried every possible 


plan of education, under the charge of various religious | 


sects. The system is condemned by all experience, 
and the nation is rapidly advancing toward free public 
schools. We will not give up demonstrated success for 
a demonstrated failure. Let the Pope see that we will 
fight for our institutions with every weapon, platform, 
press, pulpit, ballot, bullet, and we shall not have to 
fight with any. 





THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT IN BALTIMORE. 


The 19th of May was a great day in this old city of Balti- 
more. Such a display of freedmen forever beceme freemen 
were a sight to behold. Nine years and a month before, in 
these same streets, the hooting, bloodthirsty mob assaulted 
the soldiers of Massachusetts, hastening to the defense of the 
national capital. Then there were four million slaves, and 
the slave power was triumphant and rebellious. Now slavery 
and the slave power are alike things of the past. The sacri- 
fices of the nation and the death of three hundred of our 
brave soldiers have not been in vain. At length liberty has 
been proclaimed throughout all the land to all the inhabitants 
thereof. Years ago John Pierpont wrote for freedom, and 
while I gazed upon the dusky procession, my heart swelled 
with exultation as his words, written originally for New Eng- 
land, came to mind :— 

** No slave is here ; 
Our unchained feet walk freely 
As the waves that beat our eoast.” 

Thank God, those words apply not only to New England, 
but to all the land, from sea to sea, and from shore to shore. 
The procession numbered not far from ten thousand people, 
and most of them black. They were neatly dressed for the 
r ost part, though some of the gentlemen, from the country 
apparently, finding their shoes or boots too tight, took them 
off and carried them in their hands. Several white people 
were in carriages, while many colored people rode on horse- 
back or in carriages. The most cheering and encouraging 
thing of all was that not a drunken black man did I see in 
any part of the city in the procession, and not satisfied with 
my own seeing, I asked others whe had excellent opportuni- 
ties of observation, and their testimony was uniform, not a 
drunken black man, though plenty of drunken white men. 
Let the emancipated slaves of the South hold fast to the prin- 


‘ciples of temperance and industry, and sooner or later they 


will come into the possession of wealth and influence. The 


work goes bravely on, and let all the people praise God and 
shout for joy. 


- 


HOME NOTES ON NEW YORK AND PHILA- 
° DELPHIA. 





Isn’t it a fortunate thing that everybody thinks his oyn |. 


home or native land is the nicest and best and most highly 
favored of heaven? The Greenlander loves his icebergs and 
oil; the Yankee his rocks and hills and stormy coast ; the 
New Yorker loves his dirt and metropolitan locality ; the 
Philadelphian loves his straight streets, and so it goes the 


' wide world over. 


. An unsophisticated Yankee is struck with the consum- 
thate assurance of these Southward people. They don’t 
seem to have any doubts as to their innate and acquired supe- 
riority over the unfortunate denizens of New England, 
though they’confess that Yankee land is really a great place 
for notions, and that somehow or other they do have a knack 
of getting along, although they don’t know much, and have a 
miserable poor country to work at, the principal constituents 
of which are sand, granite, ice, and snow-banks, and the chief 
products cod-fish, peddlers, and school-marms. And then an- 
other stubborn fact presents itself, that somehow or other 
New England ideas have spread abroad, and have triumphed 
for the last ten years in a most wonderful manner. They 
know who went into the war first and foremost, and they 
know by what influences the war was raised above a mere 
political squabble to a grand conflict for God and humanity. 
So the light spreads and so it will, if the churches of New 
England will bold fast to the truth as it is in Jesus, and 
preach the good old gospel in simplicity and power; if the 
school-houses shall contivue to be the fountains of learning 
and morality ; if the blessed Bible, the corner-stone of our 
free institutions, shall siill be loved, and read, and rever- 
enced. 

New England, by the blessing of God, is and has been a 
Pharos for the generations, and if ber sons will only be true 
to their past, her light shall yet shine to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. The vile daily press of New York, that panders 
to every species of corruption, may pour forth tirades of 
wrath upon Puritanism, and strive to make contemptible that 
which God has provided; but results show for themselves; 
only hold fast to that which is good, and press on, and the 
leaven will still work. 

In these two, great cities of New York and Philadelphia 
Methodism has done a great work, and is still going on. A 
little more enterprise is needed, and especially a more gener- 
ous outlay of means for the propagation of the faith. There 
are a good many more men of great wealth in this part of the 
country than there are east, who are connected with our 
Church, many of whom take but little interest comparatively 
in, and contribute but little to the enterprises of the denomi- 
nation. And isn’t it a fact that rich men throughout the land 


are forgetful of the claims of God upon the service due from 
' wealth ? Somehow or other the great thought ought to be - 
impressed that it takes money to convert the world, and the 
| money is placed in the hands of Christian men, for the pur- 
pose of helping on the glorious work. 

In Philadelphia a magnificent church is now going up at 
the corner of Arch and Broad Sts., built of marble, which will 
be the finest church in the city, and will be an enduring mon- 
ument of Christian liberality. Rev. C. H. Payne, a live Yan- 
kee, formerly of the Providence Conference, is the pastor, 
and it is largely owing to his energy and skillful management, 
as well as to his earnest and inspiring faith, that this enterprise 
|is now going rapidly forward to completion. The chapel 
which was sometime since completed, affords limited accom- 
modations for the multitudes who desire to attend the church, 
the popular pastor and preacher drawing crowded houses, and 
a good religious interest crowning all the labors of the society 
and minister. ~ 
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THE MAY ANNIVERSARIES. 


Boston Anniversaries have flourished more in name than 
reality. There has been a marked falling off in numbers and 
enthusiasm. Hardly any had a full house, or a “ rousing ” 
time. There was, however, an unusual amount of good 
speakihg. The Boston Methodist Missionary and Sunday- 
school Soeiety had a good meeting, with a host of children for 
singers, under the successful direction of Mr. Littlefield, and 
fine addresses by Revs. Messrs. Clark, Sweetser, Barnes, and 
Trafton. Rev. Dr. Clark presided, and made a cheerful address, 
likening his feelings to those experienced while riding through 
an orchard where he saw the beautiful blossoms which should 
ripen into richer fruitage, just in proportion as these children, 
should they cultivate the virtues of truth and self-denial, will 
bring forth fruit for the harvest of God. He gave a brief his- 
tory of the Society, which had its origin four years ago, but 
which worked fruitlessly, almost, until the children of the 
Sunday-school Union were brought to aid the Missionary So- 
ciety. Three mission schools were now prosperously grow- 
ing, and the agencies at work would have two or three more 
in operation this year. He appealed strongly to children to 
endeavor to bring in their companions to the Sabbath-school. 

Rev. S. Sweetser, of Charlestown, was the ngxt speaker. 
His words, based on the text, “ Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature,” were addressed to the 
adults. He was astonished to see Christian men and women 
living at their ease, and laying up money, while the millions 
ef human souls were starving for want of the bread of life. 
Christianity must be aggressive in America. Asia and Eu- 
rope are flooding her with Catholicism, Rationalism and Pa- 
ganism, and these must be met by an intense denominatian- 
alism. Nothing can save mankind but Christianity. This is 
a bold saying in this progressive age, but an examination will 
show that the progress of civilization, of science and art lave 
all depended on the success of Christianity. The world was 
not to be saved by a Christless theism, a philosophical social 
science, nor legislative enactments. P 

Rev. J: W. Barnes, of Providence, made one of his happiest 
addresses to the children, in which pleasant anecdote and fa- 
miliar illustrations enchained the attention, and fixed the les- 
son in the youthful minds. 

Rev. Mark Trafton, of South Boston, said he should talk at 
everybody, and let it hit where it would. He saw before him 
the material of which men and women were made — for they 
were made, not born. It used to be the style to make them 
by hand, but now they were made by machinery, which spins, 
weaves, and sews the fabrics into garments for the boys, and 
arrays the girls beyond the beauty of the lilies of the field. 
Formerly, around the hearth-stone, the catechism was taught 
by the mother, but now there is a patent on religious teach- 
ing. He would not condemn’ Sunday-schools, but thought 
that among the complicated machinery of these, parental 
power and influence were lost sight of. He deprecated the habit 
of parents in throwing off their responsibility to the Sabbath- 
school teacher. He considered family government among the 
“lost arts.” His remarks were interspersed with cutting sar- 
casm, and quaint stories, all telling upon want of family disci- 
pline. The meeting was a good success. 

Rev. Joseph Cook, successor to Rev. Parsons Cooke, spoke 
ably of the Temperance question, only he failed to fully see 
its political fature. He said that three great providential facts 
were evident —facte that eluded all attempts to stay them, 
that made all events contribute to their advancement, —‘de- 
mocraey, philanthropy, and the scientific method. These all 
would help solve the great problem of intemperance. Mr. 
Gracey gave a very original, able, and profound discourse on 
the Natural Theology of Missions from the admirable text,‘ The 
purpose which I have purposed in all the earth.” He showed 
how all heathen faiths were broken lights, parts, and shadowe 
of the true; that Christianity took them, harnronized them, 
vitalized them, and made them historic and divine ; the doc- 
trine of incarnation and sacrifice were there, but not united ; 
mediatorship was seen in the worship of ancestors, because © 
they were blood relatives. He also showed that those nations 
which had life in themselves, were the centres of regenerative 
activity, and@-just missionary labor. The lecture should have 
been written out. 

Messrs. Kirk, Eldridge, Foss, and Butler spoke happily and 
heartily before the Evangelical Alliance. 

The Woman’s Saffrage meeting was well filled, but not so 
enthusiastic as it has sometimes been. Its chief star wae Lu- 
cretia Mott, who said her first resolution on this subject called 
on society to give woman the rights guaranteed her in the 
Scriptures, showing how close she was at the start to the Word 
of God. 
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The Unitarians had a mixed time. Mr. Hepworth urged 
the formation ofa creed. Mr. Collier did not object, so that it 
bound nobody. Dr. Bellows protested against any such cordon 
around their body. He was not willing to submit his faith to 
any statement that the Unitarian body could make, forgetting 
that a paper from his pen was published and republished in 
his journal, as the faith or creed of Unitarianism. He 
wanted the Kilkenny cats, in his denomination, to eat each 
other up. What if they eat up the denomination in the act? 
He was, as usual, brilliant and inconsistent. Of all his cody, 
he has the happiest faculty of being on all sides of their many- 
sided opinions and actions. Mr. Hepworth was voted down 


. by a large majority. So he is yet without the banner, of 


which he lately wrote so eloquently in his New York organ. 

The chief of the Methodist festivals was the commencement 
of the Boston Theological Seminary. Music Hall was well 
filled. Dr. Warren gave an address that showed, in a few 
words, how good the work, and generous the donations made to 
the Seminary. Almona B. Smart delivered an earnest address 
on Religious Tests, and James Mudge spoke cheeringly and 
boldly of Heresy of Thinking. Mr. Garret Beekman was ex- 
cused. To give room for the address of Rev. Mr. Foss, the other 
students were excused, and his oration on the Relations of Bible 
and Science, held the audience in a happy frame of soul for 
an hour. It was a very effective discourse, with points of 
pith, pronounced with felicity and force, that often won re- 
sponsive cheers. Diplomas were given by Drs. Warren and 
Patten, to the graduating class, consisting of the following 
brethren: Garret Beekman, Harvey E. Burns, Edward P. 
King, James F. Mears, Otis B. Rawson, John N. Short, James 
Mudge, and Almona B. Smart. The whole occasion was a 
happy inaugural of many commencements. 

Dr. Tourjee had a praise meeting with the, Congregational 
brethren, that was a fine success. He is doing a good work 
in this service. Our churches employ him too little. 

The Unitarians had their happiest time at the anniversary 
of the Young Men’s Christian Union, Messrs. Robert Col- 
lier, Bellows, Hepworth, and Schermerhorn making addresses. 
Of these, Dr. Bellows was by far the chief. His speech was 
so earnest, and almost evangelical, that one wonders how he 
stays in a body that isso void of both these gifts. Every 
otber plea but his was cold. Even Mr. Collier failed to warm 
the audience. He seems ever to struggle against the light, as 
Dr. Bellows often seems to be struggling after it. Mr. Scher- 
merhorn struck the war-path, told how he had left the Pres- 
byterian fold for the open commons of liberalism, and struck 
out at the Young Men’s Association. He will find that sort 
won’t give him much popularity in Boston. It is not war his 
patrons wish, but a littke more slumber, a little more folding 
of the hands to sleep. He must sing the lullaby, not blow 
the trumpet for the battle. He is a vigorous speaker, and if 
he would only preach Christ and Him crucified, would be a 
power for God and His Church. Presbyterianism sends Boston 
two of her earnest sons, one faithful, one prodigal. May the 
last here find again his Father’s house. There seemed, despite 
the crowd, and the compliments not undeserved to the vigor- 
ous President, a sense of sadness and decay on the body. Dr. 
Bellows’s eloquent appeals sounded like a wail. Cheers oft 
repeated, showed that the nearer one gets to orthodoxy, the 
higher he grows in popularity 

But we cannot glance at all the eighty meetings held in 
these five days. Some were excellent, some feeble. None 
seemed quite up to the old fever heat; yet all were effective 
for good or evil; from the free religion anti-Chrietianity of 
Frothingham and Abbot, and the dire blasphemy of the labor 
reformers, to the Sacrament administered by clergy of all 
Christian churches to brethren of like congregations at Park 
Street Church, the scale ascended. Anniversary Week has 
sowed its tares and wheat against the day of the separatien of 
the one to the burning, and the other to the garner of heaven. 
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The Pittsburg Advocate publishes a private letter from Dr. 
Bannister, adding these items to that sent The New York Ad- 
vocate on the death of Bishop Kingsley : — 


The Bishop and I met providentially in Jerusalem. He de- 
sired, if practicable, to make the tour through the Holy Land 
in our party. His horseback ride from Joppa to Jerusalem 
had been very severe to him. We procured as easy a riding- 
horse as possible for him, and he came on with us, with appar- 
ent ease and excellent health. After twenty days we arrived 
here, April 3. Next day, Sabbath, we attended church, on 


. Monday visited the miesions and missionaries, and p' 


our tickets to sail next day evening for Constantinople. We 
rose early Tuesday morning, took a good view of the snowy 
Lebanon, ate our breakfast, returned to our room, and entered 
on some little duties for our evening voyage. Not the least 
complaint of poor health or bad feeling did I hear till about 9 
a. Mm. Some rheumatic pain, as he called it, then seized his 
left side. He thought it in sympathy with the rheumatic feel- 
ing we had both felt more or less in the left shoulder biade. 
His paimincreased some, and he laid himself on his bed. Soon 
he spoke of it as severe, and going to the arm and fingers’ 
ends. I asked what I should do. He said, “ Nothing that I 
can think of.” I asked then ifhe had any. relieving medicine 
for sach a case. He arose, unlocked his satchel, took a vial 
labeled ‘‘ Pain Reliever,” applied it to bis arm and side, also 
poured a little ina glass, remarking to me to observe how 
water would separate the gum guaiacum in i, and drank it off. 
He was not at all alarmed, and I was not. I supposed it 
would pass away after a little. ‘ 

Soon | noticed him perspiring, and he complained of cold 
feet. Hot water was brought, and I bathed his feet. Perhaps 
his feet remained ten minutes in the water. He spoke of feel- 
ing relief ; but shortly in a low tone he said he felt bad again, 
from medicine or other causes. Adjusting his feet, as I sup- 
_ to lie down again, I turned from him a moment. When 

saw him at the next moment, he was staggering and sink- 





ing to the floor. : 
to raise him; in consternation I called for help; be- 
fore Jt came his eyes opened, seeming glassy and strange. (We 


raised him on the bed, thinking it a fainting fit merely. He 
gasped heavily, still I suspected not the cause. 

The doctor, who had been sent for, then entered the room, 
examined his pulse and heart, and pronounced the inaction of 
both. He gasped once more, and was gone. 

His last sermon was on the Sabbath spent in camp, at 
Bethel. He dwelt much on heaven and the kingdom of God 
as in a degree identical. He also talked frequently with me 
on the subject of p | religi experience, in which he 
seemed always bright and joyous in bis faith. He rests now 
in the beautiful haven towards which his useful life has been 
voyaging. He passed hence in a moment without conscious 

in, without struggle or groan. He often spoke of his fam- 
ily fondly and cheerfully, as he was wont to do about almost 
every friend. 

His heart was on the great Church enterprises and interests, 
and on his beloved family. 


ee 


Tas Mernopist Bisnor. — Bishop Clark, at the memorial 
services in Cincinnati, as reported in The Western Advocate, 
gave a very felicitous portraiture of the two Bishops, intro- 
ducing his remarks with this description of the office itself: — 


The office of Bishop in the Methodist Episcopal Church, is 
an office peculiar in its character and work ; the like of it 
exists in no other Church. It is made essential to the per- 
manent establishment of an itinerant ministry. He is to pre- 
side over all the Annual Conferences ; prescribe the bounds 
of every district, circuit, and station in the Church; and sta- 
tion, year by year, all the preachers— now numbering not 
far from nine thousand. He is to ordain all the travelling 
and local preachers, amounting to nearly two thousand yearly. 
He is to equalize the work, and see that its wants are met, by 
transferring men from one Annual Conference, and from one 
part of the country to another ; he is to appoint the mission- 
aries and supervise the missien work in all parts of the world. 
His journeyings by day and by night encompass States, tread 
the almost traekless wasts of inland and mountainous terri- 
tories, and span the width of the continent, if they do not 
girdle the world. 

Even in the interim of the Annual Conferences, he is inces- 
santly engaged in responding to the calls of the churches, and 





questions, healing difficulties, repairing breaches, counseling 
and aiding in the erection of churches, and in the founding 
and building up of our schools of learning, pushing the work 
out into new openings, and striving in every possible way to 
make the Church effective and aggressive. A work like this 
requires not only a careful study of men, but also an accurate 
knowledge of the state of the work in all parts of the wide 
field of the Church’s operations, and involves a correspond- 
ence before which most men would stand appalled. Like 
Methodist preachers generally, he stands ready, year by year, 
for assignment to any field of labor —with no knowledge, 
perhaps, two days beforehand, whether his tment will 
be to the North.or to the South, to the Atlantic or Pacific 
shores, or to what part of the vast regions between. Such is 
the office and work of a Methodist Bishop. He is ready for 
“any work, or any fate God may appoint. 
/ 





Our words and warnings concerning Michigan Universit y 
are being confirmed by those near its seat. A Michigan 
writer in The Advocate, states almost the exact views of Tus 
HERALD, on its perils. a 

“ Its two sources of danger are found in politics on the one 
hand, and in. religious sectarianism on the other. As to re- 
ligious jealousy, it is quite singular that the University has 
suffe: v little from the action and interaction our 
leading Christian denominations. The fear of sectarian in- 
fluence as imperiling the University, is exercised by those 
who are outside of all the sects, and the sectarianism itself 
that has done any harm to the institution is the sectarianism 
of ‘ Liberalism,” so called. That it has suffered from this 
source in a greater or less degree, is quite apparent to every 
close and thoughtful observer. The ‘ Liberalism ’ thatevocif- 
erates its anathemas against the sectarianism of the evdngeli- 
cal churches, is officiously, and with true sectarian zeal, striv- 
ing to obtain control of the Michigan University. Should it 
succeed in its sectarian movement, the days of the real pros- 
perity of the institution would soon be pronat Plt 


The only trouble is, that these.“ Liberals ” have rights in a 
State University which the Orthodox bodies are compelled 
to respect. So have the Catholics. They will persist in 
claiming them until they get them. There is only one issue 
for such institutions, first, the Christian religion, second, no 
religion, last, anti-religion. 


— 


The Baltimore Advocate is troubled at this notice : — 


meeting at the M. E. Church, corner Greene and Kollock 
Streets, on Monday night, April 18th, at 8 o’clock, to arrange 
for a celebration of the Ratification of the 15th Amendment. 
It is desired that all citizens shall participate, irrespective of 
color or party.” 

“ A Subscriber” adds these comments : — 

Aveusta, Geo., April 19th, 1870. 

Messrs, Editors : — 1 take the liberty of enclosing the within 
notice, culled from the column of “ Special Notices” of the 
daily Chronicle and Sentinel, of this city, in its issue of 16th 
ult. It is not sent as a “straw” (ta show how the wind 
blows), but as the political vane elevated by the M. E. authori- 
ties to declare the course and current of Northern Methodiet 
influences South. Mixed congregations and the celebration 
of the XVth Amendment, are quite sufficient to settle the 
question of union and fraternization for the Methodists of this 
community, even in advance of the 
Perhaps you can assist them in the display of their colors. 

Unless the Church South is willing to march under these 
colors they must stay out in the cold, until they can. This 
is the flag of the Nation and the Church. , i 





A Professor at Brown, at « late Baptist Edueational meet- 


feeder of our colleges. “ Phillips Academy has for twenty 
years sent on an average thirty and one fourth a year. Ex- 
eter and Wilbraham have contributed in nearly equal propor- 
tion.” “This recognition is deserved ; her scholarship is of as 
high rank also, as either of these famous schools. 





in administrative and executive work; solving perplexing |. 


“ NOTICE. — Aueusra, April 16, 1870.— There will be a" 





The Jewish Messenger quotes our note on the application 
of a Jewish congregation for help to build a synagogue, and 
proceeds to judge its poor brethren for their good sense in 
this fashion ;: — 

We know little of the congregation Mishkan Israel. but we 
feel impelled to state that, if they are so poor as the Heratp 


up their prayers in a room, with a reading-desk, a 
book of the ‘Law, and a few , and they will have 
a “ Mishkan a 
bors, as, in nine cases out of ten, they give aiding us, 
either for commercial. reasons, or in the expectation that 

"s e are te support 
our institutions, and if the members of Mishkan /srael cannot 
afford to build a handsome structure, let them pray in a 


We have yet to learn whether prayers will not be heard ina 
small built through our own means, as well as in a 
structure for by others. 


What would it say of the conduct of its people in Judea on 
acertain oecasion, when they showed their gratitude to a 
Roman and heathen, because ‘he had loved their nation and 
built them a synagogue $ Was he wrong in doing that favor 
or they in receiving it? Would they have been wrong in 


We trust that not only their eyes will be opened, but those 
of the Messenger, and that the liberality of Christians may 
help forward in both this blessed result. 

Its advice is good as to the worshipp‘ng within their means, 
yet if they can get better accommodations by help of their 
Christian neighbors we hope they will do so, and then follow 
the example of their ancestors in Judea and Asia, who 
allowed Christians to preach Jesus in their synagogue, proving 
from their accepted Scriptures whieh they regularly read, 
that this was the very Christ. Such preaching would pro- 
duce as happy results in synagogues in Boston and New York 
as it did ia Asia Minor, and a multitude now sitting in dark- 
ness would believe and rejoice with exceeding great joy. 


The Christian Advocate is enlarged and in new type and 
dress. What Christian Advocate, may be asked? It is as hard 
to describe them as to tell pea from pea in the same pod. 
This one is published in Memphis. We hope the Church 
South will carry out a suggestion offered in our last General 





Conference —to call the Advocates by the name of the city ~ 


where they are published. That is the only right way. The 
Memphis Advocate is one of the best of the Southera jour- 
nals, able in its management, and generally generous in its 
tone. 


- The Hour-glass, a new journal, attracts our especial regard 
by this sentence in its leader : — 

“ The office of the is in the new and elegant.Wes- 
leyan Association B ng, 36 Bromfield Street, and is cen- 
trally and conveniently located fer business.” 

We must of course look with favor on the first born of our 
new buildings. Perhaps that favor may bewray our judg- 
ment, so that our opinions are as useless as are those of par- 
ents concerning their first baby. But it has a comely look, 
and is well filled with live matter. It aims to be a journal of 
opinions, not its own, giving the current views of the times 
from all sides. It is a neat and agreeable journal. 


Congregationalism, in attempting to go South, finds itself 
yielding to the spirit of caste, as it would to that of slavery, 
had it gone there during its reign. Ata late council called in 
New Orleans, not one of the Congregational churches in that 
city was invited, because they were colored. A Mrs. Fair- 
weather, not “ Fair Face,” as these byethren and sisters think, 
wealthy and refined, is not allowed a good seat in this church 
because of a light touch of African blood. The Independent 
scolds. May it keep scolding until it corrects the evil. 











The Boston Branch of the Evangelical Alliance, holds its 
annual meeting on Monday next, June 6th, at the Meionian, 
at 12 o’clock, noon, to elect officers and transact other busi- 
ness. In consequence of the coming meeting in New York, 
the Alliance has topics before it of especial importance. All 
Evangelical ministers and members are cordially invited to be 
present. 


One of our ministers in San Francisco was nonplused 
lately by receiving in Chinese, from one of Bishop Kings- 
ley’s elders, a certificate of Chub Seing Wong’s member- 
ship. He was admitted. Would one of Elder Brown’s 
Washington Conference members have been ? 


The greatest joke of the New York Anniversaries, was 
calling the Boston Woman's Suffrage Association “ Puri- 
tanic.” Mr, Higginson, Mrs. Stond, and others of its leaders 
are getting a geod Orthodox name stuck on them. We hope 
they will prove worthy of it in all its bettermost mean- 








ing, put Wilbraham by the side of Phillips and Exeter, as a | ings 


oe 


The railroad to Camp-meeting ground will be completed 
June 21st, in time for the National Camp-meeting. A reduc- 
tion has been secured on the Albany and other New England 
roails, of one-third. . 
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“A Yankee Farm-Yard,” by George L. Brown, is at 
Childs’s. It is an exact copy of a farm-house near Conway. 
It is painted for Mrs. Isaac Rich. Prang intends to make a 
chromo from it. The grace of Italy seems married to the 
strength of New Hampshire, in the happy composition. 





How the Woman Question looked in Goethe’s time, may 
be seen in his “ Hermann and Dorothea.” That fine maiden 


Longfellow wrote these lines as expressive of the position of 
the women of America to-day ? Surely the world grows in 
grace and truth. 


Always are sure to be lamed if 


te 
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Calling for food from her weakness, ‘ 
Twenty men bound into one were not able to bear such a burden ; 
Nor is it meant that they should, yet should they with gratitude view it!” 


Ought such burdens, grievous to be borne, “ which twenty 
men bound into one were not able to bear,” to rest upon them. 
The American woman of Irish and of Puritan descent, too often 
bear them yet. Few persons are more severely worked than 
the good wives of Yankee farmers, even of the well-to-do 
class. Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfill the law 
of love. May all good people read and ponder this sad cry of 
& generation not yet passed away. 





Mr. Eprtor: One day while on a brief visit to East Cam- 
bridge, we were invited by Mr. Braman of the firm of Braman, 
Shaw, & Co., manufacturers and dealers in parlor furniture, to 
visit their extensive manufactory, which we gladly accepted 
in order to see “ how it was done.” Their factory was located 
with great shrewdness, on a large lot having a fine wharfage, 
where the black walnut from up the Mississippi via New 
Orleans, and pine from Maine, and other woods from abroad, 
ate landed at their very door, saving the expense of handling, 
storage and cartage. Leaving the spacious yard well stocked 
with lumber, we enter the manufactory, taking a look at 
everything, beginning with engine room, and passing on to 
sawing room, where wonderful shapes and curves were sawed 
out, then into a drying room heated by steam, where all the 
stock is most thoroughly ‘‘seasoned” before being put to- 
gether, a preparation which insures good furniture, and with- 
out which, large cracks and loose joints are inevitable. We 
noticed that the joints were made after the :ld-fashioned way, 
being much stronger than some “ new-fangled ” methods of 
throwing furniture together. Passing from sawing and dry- 
ing rooms we take a peep at those engaged in putting up 
chairs, sofas, etc., and so on through to the finishing, until 
ready for varnish or polish, which is done at their large estab- 
lishment in Boston. Being invited to visit this, we accepted 
and saw a great room filled with upholsterers, another finish- 
ing, then story after story filled with goods on exhibition, 
making a fine display, and after going th ough this establish- 
ment, we thought we should feel safe in buying goods made 
by Braman, Shaw, & Co. In fact it explained the reason that 
a set we bought of this firm years since is “about as good as 
new,” for their work is well done. We trust we may find 
friends as solidycandid, and genial as Mr. Braman, and if we 
do we’ll never complain on this score. A Thorrer. 














STATE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION. 
ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Tusspay Evenine, June 7. 
Prayer Meeting. 


Wepnespar Moanine, June 8. 


9 hints. Prayer Meeting. 
9.80. 


10. The of the Bible. 
10.45, Sunday-school Literature. Subject to be opened by Rev. L. T. 


11.80. Use of the Blackboard — Rev. A. J. Gorden. 
11.50. Resolutions and other business. 


Wapnespar Arrernoon. 
SAbe. Opening and Closing Exercises of the Sunday-school — Barna 
Ww, esq. 
2.90. Uniform Lessons, to wget rh actual —. Meeting, te be 
conducted by Rev. W. B. he teaching of the same lesson to 
a, seemetese, eat nfant a tae with time for subsequent discus- 


ane. Gunn ie. 


‘ 


Wepwespay Evenine. 


thro th” »tate? 
10.3). The Ubureh and the Sunday —Rev. H.C. Trumbull. 
11.16. The Relation of the to the Benevolent Work of the 


Church — Rev. M. A. Thompson, of Conway. 
Ps Resolutions, and other business. 
TauRsDAY AFTERNOON. 
2o’clock. The Use of Music in the Sunday-school — Dr. Eben Tourjee. 
2.46. The Sunday-school Teacher's Work — Rev. J. B. Dunn. 


“Bean. Saors, Chairman of Com. of Arrangements. 


MOTES. 
A little boy lately told his mother he wished to join the 
Baptist Sunday-school. “For they say,” he added, “ they 
have a sink in their church where they wash away sins.” 


Mr. Baldwin, the Director of the Young Men’s Christian 
Union, at its anniversary, told a good story of a Western minis- 
ter who, preaching on the text, “ the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered,” said, “If you had a microscope of suffi- 
cient power, you would find on the end of every hair its exact 
number.” That preacher was a literalist indeed. 


The Transcript te responsible for this joke on its friends : — 
“Tt has been suggested by a conservative Unitarian layman, thet when 
his denomination adopts a Confession’ of Faith it should be endorsed like 
railroad tickets,‘ Good for this day enly.’” 

The Northern Advocate says that Wyoming Conference has 
a female local preacher in its jurisdiction, but by vote of 
the Conference her name was omitted from the list of such 
preachers published in the minutes. It asks Taz Herap to 
attend to this case at ence. We have a folly of a like, but 
not equal character near at home, which we have rebuked. 
The Northern should not ask us to bear its burdens, if it does 
not bear ours also. 


The Wyoming Conference is behind the ee Terri- 
tory, though we are glad it has grace to allow a sitter to be 
licensed within its bounds. It will soon rejoice in the honor 
of which it now seems a little ashamed. 


Two gentlemen have lately sent us matrimonial advertise- 
ments. Shall we publish them? Some of our friends find 
fault with some we do publish. What would they say to open- 
ing the columns to this class of solicitors? Of advertise- 
ments, as of some other things, it may be said, 

* What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted.’’ 

If small beginnings make great endiegs the religious press 
of Athens, Greece, has a most glorious future before it. The 
Star of the East has already a paying circulation of almost 
forty subscribers. 

Did ever poetry anc adulation get more completely in er- 
tremis, than in the following verse sung at Sheffield, Connecti- 
cut, by the whole congregation, on the dedication of a church, 


the organ oF ERs Vel eels yaa 2: C. Ham- 
mond of that place ? It beats all : — 


Aprorgan to the 





4 PERSONAL. 

Rev. Robert Collier, the eloquent seceder from Methodism 
and Christ, in describing his church in Chicago, at alate Uni- 
terian Convention in that city, exulted over his large morning 
and evening congregations, which he said, according to the 
Register, were substantially two congregations. The people 


who came in the morning were so well fed that they didn’t 


want any more until another Sunday, and those who came in 
the evening, were in the same condition. They had all they 
could well digest until the next Sunday evening. 

He also described his other meetings thus : — 

“A conference and prayer-meeting had been established. 
The conference consisted of himself and two or three others. 
He generally offered most of the prayers himself. A frater- 
nity had been established, consisting of from 150 to 200 young 
ee tereie aauaer thee winter ; 


entertainments had been established, which had de- 
veloped a amount of dramatic talent. The A ay seemed 
to enjoy the ic entertainments better than the religious 
conferences.” 


This is the natural result of his teachings. One service a 
Sunday, and none in the week, are all his “‘ members ” attend. 
The prayers and testimonies mostly his, and the church theatre 
much more popular than the church prayer-meetings. Does 
he not sigh sometimes for the blessed old Methodist prayer- 
meetings and revival-meetings ? What a beggarly exchange of 
that fullness for this emptiness. One hour of his old life is 
worth an eternity of such death. 


The Rev. Wm. H. Wilsd wiheh Nein Seen Shain Sie cunt 
years in behalf of the American Bible Society, first in the 
army, then in Vermont, and recently in Conneeticut and in 
Western Massachusetts, has been requested to take a general 
New England Agency. It is not intended, however, to super= 
sede the agencies of auxiliaries now in the field. 

Mr. Gilbert's office and address are 49 Asylum St., Hart- 
ford, Ct. 


Two silver weddings are on the tapis. Rev. Pliny Wood’s 
friends will congratulate him with gifts and visits at the par- 
sonage in East Cambridge, on the evening of June 8th, and 
Rev. Dr. Clarke will enjoy a like festival at the Bromfield 
Street vestry, on the evening of June 9th. All their friends, 
and they are many, are invited to send or bring their favors, 
and to come themselves to these reunions, and greet two of 
our most faithful and popular brethren, and their no less faith- 
ful and popular wives, on the conmpletion of a quarter of cen- 
tury of the solid certainty of wedded bliss. 

Mr. Wood has a large circle of distinguished political friends 
as well as those in the many churches in which he has la- 
bored with constant success. The churches where Dr. ‘Clark 
has preached in Malden, Chelsea, East Boston, Lynn, Lowell, 
Springfield, Portland and Nahant, and the brethren of the 
Boston District, are requested to send gifts and represen- 
fatives. A committee of ladies will be at the vestry from 9 
o’clock, the morning of the 9th to receive refreshments and 





flowers. 


Rev. R. H. Howard has written a letter te the Liberal Chris- 
tian, and another to the Toledo Index, defending Christian 
doctrines against these errorists. His articles are cour- 
teously received, though his guns of truth are neither spiked 
nor captured. He makes good points and sustains them. 

Our Roxbury friends will thank us for informing them that 
Miss Rebecca W. Worth, a very successful teacher of the 


piano, resides at 192 Walnut Avenue, where she will be happy 
to meet her pupils. 








BOSTON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
ITS FIRST THREE YEARS IN BOSTON. 


The remarks of Dr. Warren at the Commencement, reported in 
another place, were substantially as follows : — 

CuristTiAN Frrenps: This is the third Commencement of our 

Seminary since its removal from Concord. The class 

which is to go out from us to-day, is the first that entered after our 

opening in this city. The first fresh blood of the new organization 


has just ey its appointed — L. is appropriate, it is 
now about to be afrated'!” Standing thus at the love ‘of our first 


triennium, it has teen — that you ewoeld i like to hear a brief 


statement respec’ the history and results of these three tful 
years of the institution's life in Boston. a 


The summer of 1867 was not all sunshine to eur Road of Trust. 
The Centenary movement for the atte of the Sen: inary had 
disappointed just expectations po ley secure br rep- 
sonetholives of tho eavesl, Gp000 oe d probably cover th: en‘ire 
Centennial offering of the Church for this en ise. Even o' this 
a considerable portion was not yet available. It was impossib!s to 
longer remain at Concord, and yet there was neither time ner money 
to build in Boston. Down toa period but a few weeks before the 
ae * i oe - — a suitable aes be found 

ren ‘ac was to organized on most economical 
scale, and, for the 


fully —— that So comes &f sich en lniiation a 
— ae een excite expectations, while 
the fimancial ~~ ay not 


meet such ex; Des- 
titute of a organizing head, destitute of by Daildings. without 
one maptinier tahowen chair or lectureship, with only a slender 
Faculty, —thus we opened, in a hired house, three 


ere years ago in 
Through the of God upon earnest e' the growth of the 
institution has most grati > ae is now able to offer facilities 


for ministerial and missionary training unsurpassed by any in the 
land. It already provides a pharm ~ Be and variety AE Broe 
than any other American school. 

At the very outset, we promised the public gratuitous access to 
some of our lecture courses. 
have been delivered each of of the three years now elapsed. They 
have been attended by large and attentive audiences, and have con- 
tributed not a little to create an — interest in the institu- 
tion on the part of the Christian pu The courses by Drs. Man- 
NING and BuTLER, w. L. Gacg, Bishop Tomson, Dr. Long, Pro- 
fessor Bennett, and President McCosn, will not soon be forgotten. 
It is believed that the institution is now generally felt and acknow!l- 
edged to have made a permanent and most valuable addition to the 
literary and scien 


increase of students. The first year we enrol thirty-two, th 
Serty-four, the year now closi -nine. This is : 
in more ical ratio. Of ten other theological sem- 


pr a4 and that one reached it as a result of caste thas fifty years 
A Rg finances, the record of the three: years is also 
entire assets passed over to our Trustees by those of 
Biblical Institute did not exceed some $15,000; to-day, chiefly as 
a Hy of the unwearied labors of Dr. Patten, ‘the perty and funds 
of the inary amount to over $200,000. or hist $1 ,000 were 
—~ by Isaac Rich, » eas $25,000 by Hon. Lee Claflin, $10,000 by 
- ough Henry a6 flin, ey by + —_ 0 Sleeper . Harris, 
rou; en oward, on. Jaco! » and 
seal Sl ral ye ai Gta 
is have given as ly, to ~ ae 
several ability. For all these noble benefactors the Church should be 





devoutly grateful. God bless = all! Long may they live, and 
—— their ae educate and inspire the quemntines them. 


ely before us as an institution, at the present 
Gan am at buildings for permanent occupancy, and 
com the endowments needed to tag edgy dene ~ in a condition 


of assured efficiency. As most of you are aware, we are working 
ender the aimala os pinay props proposition. On the 9th of Octeber 
last, our noble-hearted ich, appreciating the growing 
necessity fer i came forward with the 
munificent offer to erect, at his own expense, buildings for the 


school, to cost not less than $100,000, provided its other friends 
would contribute another hundred , within a fixed period, 
to —— the endowment. 

is our tried friend, the Governor of the Commonwealth, has 
responded by an additional donation of $5,000. As was becoming 
Shao Secon’ Ths tener of tent ding to the calf’ hoe. 

a sum. e nat i ing to the call, how- 
— belongs to an enterprising friend of the school in Lynn, who. 
pa be asi | of the proposition, promptly assumed one tenth of the 

red oa hy he the treasury the generous sum 
se plasfmn enh I Ri euctbeden “hak = a 
on yet I must to just hint that his name 
begins with the letters E. H.,and ends with he 2 A Two days 
ago we confidently to be able to announce to-day that one 
half of the desired $100,000 was Se Unfortunately, 
the sickness of some of our interested mds, and the journeys of 
—_ have oy > us of this pleasure. 

To relieve disappointment of the audience, however, I will 
take the liberty of saying that any thousand- dollar checks, which 
our friends may send up during the prog of these 3, will 
be thankfully Tensunesd os the close. 


In closing, the speaker explained the change attempted this year 
in the character of the Commencement exercises, and mentionin= 
some of the embarrassments under it was made ata late hour, re 
marked that the selection of speakers to represent the class upon the 
platform was not on the ground of scholarship, or skill in composi- 
tion, or ability in public speaking. 

EE 








— i 
The Miethovist Church. 


MAINE. 


Barn. — Rev. C. Munger writes : ‘‘ On the 14th of March 
we commenced a Holiness Conference, which, though ap- 
pointed for two days, has continued to this date, April 20th. 
God answered His people as they came to Him for ‘a clean 
heart ;’ and the result was a deep and increasing interest, not 
only in our Church but in others, not only in the Church but 
in the hearts of sinners. The Church has been greatly quick- 
ened and some twenty or more have been reclaimed or con- 








verted. Praise God forever.” 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Caurcu Improvements anout Boston. — The Maple St. 
Church in Lynn, have bought a large lot, the best in their 
locality, and will proceed immediately to the erection of a 
commodious church. This is a great enterprise for that soci- 
ety. The Hyde Park Society are getting up plans for a fine 
church costing not far from $20,000. The church at Lynn 
Common are agitating the matter of anew church. Hanover 
Street and Church Street, in this city, are talking over the 
matter of new churches, and will probably reach important 
conclusions of a progressive sort, before long. 

The pews and gallery fronts of the late Hanover Street 
Church are for sale very cheap. They are of the best black 
walnut and very elegant. They can be taken up without 
injury. There are 148 pews. No chance for such pews has 
ever been offered in this city for such prices. Any of our 
friends engaged in building, would do well to correspond im- 
mediately with the owner, Mr. Hildreth, in the care of J. P. 
Magee. chy Za 

SOUTHERN GENERAL CONFERENCE. 

The leave-taking of Bishop Janes and Dr. Harris, on the 
12th inst., was followed by a general expression of kindness, 
in word and manner, after the adjournment. It was wholly 
free from restraint or formality. Whatever question of eti- 
quette may arise between the churches in future negotiatien, 
will be easily overcome, with the present temper of mind pre- 
vailing mutually. 

The 13th opened wn earnest discussion on the Pastoral term. 
It was restricted to two years, until 1866. Then, at a night 
session, that was removed, and no limit fixed. The next day, 
a reconsideration resulted in compromising on four years. 
Now a minority, evidently, are for removing ali restriction. 
But the rule will not. be changed. Dr. L. Pierce thinks it 
might be, but for the presence of the laity, from whom no 
memorial had ever come, even asking for it. Preachers only 
seemed to desire it. Dr. T. E. Bond opposed any change. 
It would be an exchange of the Methodist system of appoint- 
ment for the Roman Catholic system, and make each bishop 
a pope. s 

The ministers and laymen were dropped off from the Com- 
mittee on Pastoral Address, leaving the Bishops alone on it. 

On the 14th, the Committee of nine, on the communication 
of Bishop Janes and Dr. Harris, reported. The report ex- 
presses an earnest desire to cultivate true Christian fellew- 
ship with the several branches of Methodism -in this country 
and in Europe; endorses the response of their “ Board of 
Bishops to the message ” from ours ; it questions if the Com- 
missioners of 1868 were authorized to gend fraternal greetiags 
to the General Conference ; and declares its judgment in favor 
of a separate Church organization, however fraternal our mu- 
tual relations, but expresses great personal regard for the 
Bishop and Dr. Harris, and also high gratification at their 
visit, as indicative of a return of proper relations between the 
two bodies — to which they are not unwilling to respond unre- 
servedly under circumstances to be properly adjusted hereaf- 
ter. It is less offensive in form, than our action in the case of 
Dr. Pierce; equally courteous in all the attendant circum- 
stances, and more hopeful of complete adjustment at an ea ly 
period. 

On Sabbath morning, May 16, I heard Dr. Mungey, the elo- 
quent genius, who is yet scarcely an orator. The text was 
Psalm viii. 3-5, and Genesis ii. 7. His analysis of man made 
him an embodiment of the material universe, an inspiration 
of God’s Spirit, and a living soul resultant from this conflu- 
ence. The philosophy of religion upon this basis was admira 
bly elaborated, with mathematical precision of statement 
And his poetic imagination found full scope in considering the 
heavens, and more especially in reporting the presence of Siella, 
the moon, Aurora, the sun, and an archangel, each pictured 
with wondrous richness of beauty and glory, all asking God 
to make man in their image, and all rejected. But the grand 
climax was reached, ina picture of Satan’s fierce onset upon 
the human image of the God he hated — the fearful catastro- 
phe of sin, imperiling the universe, and threatening an eclipse 
of the Divine glory, which waa only averted by the redemp- 
tion achieved by Christ No report of his language is possi- 
ble except by copying-his MS. A vast audience in the Opera 
House heard him with intense interest and delight. 

At night I heard Dr. T. E. Bond, from Eph. ii. 1-7, of 
which he gave a complete and compact exegesis, and {rom 
which he preached an admirable sermon, that was rich in 4l- 
lustration, and full of living thought. It was doctrinal, prac- 
tical, and poetic. I must say, I was delighted with the Doc- 
tor’s sermon, in spite of the constant projection before me, of 
his ridiculous “* Red Riding-hood” and wolf story, about our 
devouring proclivities as a Church ! 

On Monday, May 16, Dr. Pierce announced his consent to 
preach a memorial sermon. A report from the Committee on 
Edacatien favored a Theological Seminary. The minority 
report opposes it. A renewal of the disgussion on the Pastoral 
Term, resulted in indefinite postponement. Bishop Pierce, 
trom the Commission to confer with the Protestants, presented 
their report. A resolution was adopted appointing Rev. J. H. 
Lina, Rev. S. Kepler, Rev. L. D. Huston, to convey fra- 
ternal greetings to the Protestant General Conference now 
sitting in Baltimore. 

Tuesday, the 17th, was occupied by a discussion on Educa- 
tion and Theological Schools, but the Conference only favored 
a chair in each college for the present. 

On Wednesday, two hours were spent in debate over-a prop- 
osition to appoint five to call a General S. 8. Convention in 
1871, made up of delegates elected by the Annual Confer- 
ences, one for every forty. It was adopted. A report from 





Committee on Episcopacy against electing any more Bishops, 
was laid on the table. A letter from J. J. Nichols, fraternal 
delegate from the Protestant General Conference, was read. 
A note from Bishop Janes and Dr. ‘Harris was announced by 
Dr. Green, and laid on the Secretary’s table, asking for a copy 
of the reply to their communication to be sent to their address. 

A long discussion over Conference Journals was opened up 
by the report of the Committeé on Itinerancy. ‘They seem to 
be very faulty, with few exceptions. 

An exhaustive argument on the veto power of the Bishops, 
as now conceded to them, was reported by Dr. Lee, from the 
Committee on Bpiscopacy, showing the l-ck of sufficient au- 
thority for it, and recommending that it be stricken out, and a 
proviso be submitted for adoption by a majority of this body, 
and a three fourths vote in the Annual Conferences, which 
shall authorize the Bishops, during the session of the General 
Conference, to object by message to any legislation they deem 
unconstitutional. This will make it necessary to put that 
law upor its passage as a constitutional change, etc 

Dr’ Pierce’s sermon last night was a masterly examination 
of the claims of the “ Apostolic Succession,” and “ close com- 
munion,” as the only two serious obstacles in the way of a 
complete Protestant unity. L. C. M. 








The Christian World 


a 
MISSION FIELD. 

* All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.” — Num. xiv. 21. 

More Missionaries Wanrep.— The General Missionary 
Committee, at its annual meeting, arranged for sending out six 
additional missionaries — four to India, one to China (Kiu 
Kiang), and one to Bulgaria. Bishop Kingsley, after a care- 
ful examination of our missions in China, earnestly requested 
the Board to send five men to China, in addition to the one 
provided for —two to Foochow, two to Peking, and two to 
Kiu Kiang, and his request,has been granted so far as the 
action of the Board is concerned, but where are the men? 
The Secretaries and Bishops have been hard at work, and as 
yet they have not been able to find more than six suitable 
men, and they fear it will be difficult to find the others. 
Where are our young men? Have they lost the missionary 
spirit? The Secretaries send the following to the churches. 
Read it with care and prayer : — 


“ Lest the Charch might suppose that the qualifications required in a 
candidate for foreign missionary work are too high, we here quote the gen- 
eral description of such brethren as are desirable in the foreign work : — 

“1. Their piety should be decided, enlightened, and uniform, in connec- 
tion with right views of Christian doctrines and Christian duties, as ac- 
knowledged and taught in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

“2. They should be men<f good common sense, of sound judgment, of 
quick discernment, and good knewledge of human nature; and should 
have the habit of th hi lishing what they undertake. 


“3. Their health should be good, ond their constitutions and habits such 
as give promise of a fair share of health in the field of labor upon which 
they are about toente’. They may go out married or single. If married, 
their wives should have the same prospect of health. Of this the Bishop 
and Board must be satisfied by petent medical if They should 
be of good personal presence. 

‘4. The candidates should be of good intellectual abilities, and have well- 
ordered, active minds, and furnished to a fair extent with useful knowledge, 
general and religi A classical or collegi ducation is not 
but is much desired in a candidate. 

‘*§. It is desirable, if at all convenient, that the candidate shall have been 
at least one year in the regular work at home before he goes to the work 
abroad 

“6. The age of the candidate should be from twenty-two to twenty-six. 
It ought to require superior advantages in other respects {0 justify a greater 
age. : 

“We have thought it possible at least, if not probable, that some suitable 
young brethren may have thought that the applications are already teo 
numerous, and it would be useless for them to apply. Or they may be in 
doubt as to the qoemneney qualifications. Hence we publish the general in- 
di of qualifi ired. If any young brother shall feel his 
heart moved, upon reading this article, by « desire to enter the foreign 
work, let him gonfer with his Presiding Elder frankly and in the fear of 
God, ond with any other wise and trusty friend, or with his theological 
teacher, and through them put Bhnestt into communication with the 
Bishop, or with the Vorrespondi taries at New York, and his com- 
munications shall have prompt and considerate attention. It is net too 
late. Those goiog to Chiaa can go any time in the year; those going to 
Indja will go, probably, early in September. 

‘We write this article with sorrow of beart. We fear our Church has 
come iato a guilty condition before God. God has opened wide and effectual 
doors for her to enter and publish the Gospel of His 30n, and has given the 
people the means and the will to bear the expense, but her younger sons 
hesitate to go forth to take their part in conquering the world to Christ. 
Young brethren, where are the six additional missionaries for China? Do 
you not hear the call of our sainted Bishop Kingsley from the skies,‘ We 
must have six more men for China, and the four granted to India must be 
fortheoming’’ Who will respond to this call?” 

















Missionary Concerts. — These concerts are ndw held 
monthly in most of our churches, but we fear they are not 
made, in all cases, seasons of special prayer for the conver- 
sion of the world. How few professing Christians are laboring 
for, and praying earnestly for the salvation of the world? 
Every Christian should feel that he has something to do in 
this work. Seasons of special prayer should be held, that the 
Holy Spirit be poured out on all the earth: Mr. E. L. Fancher 
says in the Missionary Advocate, that “One day in each month 
is not too much to devote to this important work. It may be 
a week day or a Sabbath day, or an occasional interchange 
from one to the other, as circumstances shall require ; but it 
should be considered by every pastor and every society, that 
ao essential part of the work of the Churclf committed to her 
charge, is the monthly concert of prayer for missions. One 
entire service each month, should be devoted to this work.” 


Burearta. — The Lord is at work in this mission. ‘Phere 
are signs of a rich, abundant harvest. Rev. A. L. Long, 








Superintendent of our mission there, reports progress at vari- 
ous points. Bro. Flocken, well known by the members of the 
New England Conference, is being prospered among the Li- 
povans, and the good work is extending among the Molokans 
Bro. Long writes : — 

“ Brother Gabriel Elief writes me from Sistof very encouragingly con- 
cerning two new brethren whom the Lord has recently given them there 
One of them is quite an influential man, with whom I had a very interest- 
ing and close personal talk upon personal piety, the last time I was in Sistof. 
Brother Gabriel writes me that this man, for about one month, had been 
under such deep and pungent eonvictions for sin, and such was his wretch. 
edness under a sense of his lost condition asa sinner, that he could not 
attend to his regular business. He could scarcely eat or sleep. But one 
morning, two hours before daylight, he comes and knocks at Brother Gab- 
riel’s gate, and is let in with his face all beaming with joy. He apologizes 
for comiog at that early hour, but says that he could wait no longer to 
come and tell him the joyful news of the great and wonderful change which 
he had experienced about midnight, while engaged in agonizing prayer. 
He felt that the load which had been for weeks upon his soul was gone. He 
did not know what to call it, but his soul was full of joy and love, and he 
had been trying to wait until daylight to go and talk about it with the 
brother who had ¢o often advised him and prayed with him.” 

Mexico. — Protestant Christianity is spreading rapidly in 
Mexico. One missionary writes : ‘‘ Give the Bible and Bible 
institutions to Mexico, and there will soon be peace within 
her borders. Mexico may ere long become the champion of 
Protestant Christianity in Spanish America.” Another 
writes : “ Mexico is coming to Christ slowly but surely. I 
and my coadjutors have already received one hundred and 
fifty Mexicans an profession of their faith in Christ alone ; in 
every case solicited by themselves, and I hope, in the true 
faith, taking the word of God for their sole director.” 


Stam.— The Record of the Presbyterian Board, presents a 
most encouraging state of things in Siam. ‘The king and his 
subjects generally are showing Christianity much favor. 
The prospect for the spread of Christianity there is most 
hopeful. Seven converts had been received into the Church 
recently. 

Iraty.— The Gospel is doing wonders here, many are 
embracing the truth as it is in Jesus. At Messina, a pre- 
cious work of grace is in progress. In a Protestant school, 
thirty-eight pupils came to the teacher for examination and 
conversation preparatory to being aduitied to the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. 


‘Heatuex Woman’s Faizxp.— Do you read this very in- 
teresting monthly? If not, do not fail to do so. It is filled 
with important ana interesting missionary intelligence. Be 
sure and read the April and May numbers. The work 
costs only 30 cents per annum. Subscribe for it without de- 
lay . 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


For some time past the subject of a ladies’ agency to ad- 
vance the Foreign Missio work of the Presbyterian 
Church, has been one of thought. Recently, at a meeting in 
Philadelphia, of ladies, in conference with a few gentlemen of 
well-known earnestness on the general subject, Dr. Irving, 
Seeretary .-4 the He Beare amon the number, _ 
were Aye train contem 

is not yet sufficiently atten Be y= in detail 

ut it is presumed that the contemplated society will have an 

crease conpesten viniep Dessr..nap ee the gametes have 
a distinct work and responsibility of its own 

The Established Church of Scotland asks of Parliament 
$85,000 this year to supplement the salaries of its poorer min- 
isters. The Free Church gives all its ministers a living sal- 
ary, and asks no favors. 


- 
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BAPTIST. . 


A third Baptist Church has been established at Hartford, 
Conn., composed of thirty-nine members dismissed for that 
purpose from the South Baptist Church. The new organiza- 
tion will be known for the present as the ‘“‘Grand Street 


Chapel.” 





EPISCOPAL. 


The eightieth annual convention of the diocese of Massa- 
chusetts was held in Boston on Wednesday and Thursday of 
last week, Eastburn presiding. From the Bishop’s ad- 
dress it, that there had been duri. g the year 782 con- 
firmations, seven ordinations, three tonsecrations of churches, 
and two parishes organized. 

wien first Spanish Protestant Episcopal Church in New York 

about four years ago. This is said to be the 
Soot deh af te description in the world. The congrega- 


tion meet for worship in the Church du St. t, on Twen- 
ty-second Street; the members are chiefly » Dumber- 
in all, nearly 300; anda Sabbath-school of about thirty 


ch m, and some adults, is held every Sunday. The 
church has no established source of revenue, and is often em- 


barrassed for want of funds. It is encouraged by the Bishop 
and the of the city, and commends ii to the atten- 
tion of the tably disposed. — Protestant Churehman. 


Rev. Dr. Tyas, in a recent sermon, stated that, with the 
exception of three organizations, every Bible and Mission So- 
cie uring the present century. 
Dr. Tyng then spoke of the privileges which he himself had 
enjoyed. During the twenty-five years of his ministry, he 
had only been detained from his work two Sundays, through 
illness. There had been 1,074 confirmations, and 900 had re- 
newed their baptismal pledge. He had solemnized 647 mar- 
riages, and attended, officially, 350 funerals. He had made 
over 25,000 pastoral visite, preached to more than 500,- 
000 people. Over $750,000 had passed through his hands in 
annum for 
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THE CONCLUSION OF THE MATTER. 
BY REV. DR. PORTER. 

We are happy to place in our editorial columns the follow- 
ing communication, published in The Advocate last week. 
The title is the same that Dr. Porter uses. No one has been 
s/ prominent from the start in his opposition to the move- 
ment as he ; no one more conscientiously so. We are grate- 
ful to him for his generous acceptance of the situation, and 
the hopefulness with which he looks upon the future. May 
his best wishes be more than realized. No one in the history 
of our Church in New England did more than he, probably 
no one did as much, to preserve it from disintegration under 
the pressure of the Anti-slavery sentiment, and the bitter and 
unrelenting opposition with which that reform was met by 
the authorities of the Church. His graceful acceptance of 


-the conclusion of the new issue, in which he differed from 


many of his brethren, will be appreciated by all of them, as 
a proof that his confidence in the Church for which he has 80° 
ardently labored for so many years, is not abated, even 
though ite policy did -not in this single instance alone, per- 
manently square with his convictions. 


Lay Delegation, it seems, has been 
ferences, contrary to the convictions wishes of a few at 
least. We resisted it from the settled belief that it could not 
be adopted constitutionally, is unsuited to the ties of 
our plan of ministerial changes, and would , rather 
than increase pe oy 3 asa Church. We see no reason 
now to i ws we expressed three years ago, or to 
regret their publication. If they have subjected us to any in- 
convenience, it has notex what we at the 
— were sent to press. - 

Ss the measure work better than we fear, our joy shall 
not be surpassed by that of its strongest advocate, nor will we 
claim any share in the honor of its 

Its constitutionality will not be im settled, per- 
haps never. It only remains, therefore, for minority to 
“accept the situation,” regardless of anything exceptionable 
in the means by which it has been achieved ; and in what 
little they may have to do with the readjustment, give the 
new plan a fair trial. If it should accomplish a tithe of what 
has been , we shall all be more than satisfied. Those 
who have claimed it as a right, can but be pleased with the 
result of their efforts. Bishop Simpson, who desired it to put 
an end to Methodist Conventions, will have an opportunity to 
see whether his anticipations were well based. If it shall 


oved by the Con- 


increase the interest usefulness of our laymen in Church 
matters, and relieve the preachers of financial labor in build- 
ing churches and , a8 confidently assumed, it will 


be a noble acquisition. Nearly all our past contentions and 
divisions have been attributed to the want of it, and unprece- 
dented peace and unity have been icted as the result of 
its inauguration. The realization of these desirable benefits 
will go far to relieve its most decided opponents. Should it 
fail largely to increase ministerial support, as some 
will be ted. Those who have been distrustful of 
clerical power, and felt chagrined by the undemocratic char- 
acter of our government, having voted for the present plan, 
will undoubtedly enjoy their Church relations better than 
ever before. And it is to be hoped that those of us who have 
entertained fears that it would be a stepping-stone to other 
radical changes in our system, will find the protestations of 
our opponents to the contrary to have been well founded. 
As the measure has been decreed ahd will never be formall 
repealed, though it should prove a failure, let us all do w 
we can to put it in ion under the most fav 
cumstances. The “ g oar” of reconstruction is in 
hands of the majority. They have the votes and will adj 
the new wheel to the new machinery, or more properly, per- 
haps, the old machinery to the new wheel. It will be a diffi- 
cult work, but they promise to do it in a way to protect the 
just rights of all classes, and secure every interest. We sin- 
cerely hope that God will direct them, and that this innova- 
tion upon our grand old system will not retard the work for 
which the Church was established, namely, the conversion of 
the world to Christ. 


ES 
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TO THE PASTORS OF THE M. £. CHURCH. 


Dear Brethren: — The Board of Education was constituted 
by the late General Conference. It chose for its first mem- 
bers Bishop Janes, Bishop Kingsley, J. McClintock, J. W. 
Lindsay, Wm. L. Harris, Thomas Bowman, John Elliott, 
Oliver Hoyt, Charles C. North, Harvey B.-Lane, James Har. 
lan, and Isaac Rich Its a is to promote the cause of 
education throughout the M. E. Church. The various gen- 
eral duties which devolve on the Board have been set forth 
in appropriate documents already laid before the spring Con- 
ferences, and to be laid before the remaining Conferences, as 
they convene. Just now the Board is required to press upon 
the consideration of the tors the importance of 
the second Sunday in June as the Children’s Day, in 


collections are to be taken for the purpose of menting the 
Children’s Educational Fund. The ral aul General 
be the meg 





Conference on this subject is thus: “ It 
the Board of Education to receive, separately in 
augment the Sunday-school Children’s Fund comm dur- 
ing poy ne , which ~~ be administered accord- 
ing to its origi , namely, by appropriating the inter- 
est only to assist meritorious Sunday school scholars in ob- 
taining a advanced education. Each Annual Confer- 
ence shall 8 in the annual 8 of this fund propor- 
tionately to the number of Sunday school children under ite 
care ; provided no Conference shall share in the proceeds of 
money contributed hereafter, which shall not take annual col- 
lections in behalf of this fund in the S -schools within 
the bounds of said Conference. The bene 
bounds of each Annual Conference shail be 
manner as said Conference shall direct.”” “We further re- 
commend that efforts be made through the Sabbath 
the Church to augment the Children’s Fund. We recom- 
mend that the second Sabbath in the month of June, annually 
be observed as the Children’s Day, and that in each Sabbath- 
school we attempt the collection of an average of five cents 
for each child enrolled. Thus easily, silently, almost uncon- 
sciously, can this fund be made even more than its most ardent 
projectors dared to hope.” 

l'he Children’s Fund already amounts to $70,000; it is not 
thought best to begin the distribution of the interest until 
the principal reaches $100,000. The responsibility of its im- 
Mediate increase is with you, Pastors ; without your 
cooperation the — of the General 
Prove fruitless, w with your instrumentality this plan, 





simple in its working and glorious in its object, will be the 
cherished enterprise of the Church. It is hoped that the col- 
jection will not be confined to children, but that adults who 
have been blessed with Sunday-school training will feel it a 
privilege on this day to render a thank-offering to God, since 
no expression of gratitude can be more appropriate than to 
wide for the higher education of Sunday school scholars. 
While the aim is to secure an averag- of five cents per schol- 
ar, it is clear that many of the more prosperous schools will 
need to far exceed the average, in order to provide for those 
not so able, and to meet the deficiencies of any who may not 
be reached. Let no pastor or superintendent hesitate to 
make the effort for fear of a meagre result, since the smallest 
— will link. the whole Sabbath-school system in one 
i for the elevation of our scholars. But the col- 
Potion not the only object of the Children’s Day. It is 
also designed, along with the subject of education, to place 
our academies and colleges before the congregation and Sun- 
day-school, so as to stimulate a desire for a*higher education 
after enjoying the privileges of our common schools. The 
ultimate object of this movement is to have in training a 
band of youth, the wards of the Church, who shall not only 
be available for service in the Church at home, but become a 
source of supply for the enlarging fields abroad. If in any 
uarter the second Sunday in June proves inconvenient for 
e objects already sta another day may be observed. 
Upon receiving the collection, the pastors are requested to 
inclose the amount in an envelope addressed to the under- 
signed. A record will be kept of each Sunday-school and 
its together with the name of the pastor and superin- 
t, and for this purpose the pastors are desired to specify 
their charge and post-office as well as the name of their Sun- 
day-school superintendent. 

t will be seen, brethren, that since the Board was organ- 
ized two of its chiefs have fallen. It becomes the living to 
work for Christ and His Church, with redoubled ardor and 
strength. In this new field for our activities let us labor with 
diligence until the Sunday-schools shall become thé recruiting 
ground for our academies and colleges, and the increase of 
ministerial force shall 2 — .' thousands. ae 

. . ORTH, ‘orresp8ndi. etary. 
.98 Coameers Srreer, N. Y. : 
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Pur Social Meeting. 


—_—~o— 
G. N. B. has — 
A WORD TO CONVERTS. 


Young Christians, I wish to 7. a word to you about an 
indwelling Christ. Paul prays, Eph. iii. 17, that Christ may 
dwell in your hearts by faith, O wonderful prayer! How 
it indicates God’s good-will to you; how it indicates your ex- 
alted privilege in Christ Jesus ! 

You are ready to ask, may the convert, all tremblingly 
alive to the us joys of a new life, and a first love, and 
as tremblingly alive to a sense of the dangers that beset him, 
and with the fears of losing these dear delights, — may he, in 
all his felt weakness and spiritual poverty, entertain in his 
newly liberated soul, the King of Glory! Thank God, it is 
even so. The Saviour intends it, and you greatly need it to 
keep you in the love of God. Behold your pririlege in Him, 
and grieve not His love in the outset, by unbelief, but prove 
Him to the uttermost every day, by an unshrinking faith. 
Freely take all He freely offers you. Do not be satisfied with 
anything short of the King Himself, for this He offers, and in 
this He includes all other good. 

“ Thou, Q, Christ, art all I want, $ 
More than all in Thee I find.” 


He has lately set free your sin-burdened souls, but your 
freedom and safety are only in Him. Appetite will clamor ; 
temper will stir; former eompanions will beset you ; and the 
devil will seek to ensnare you, but an indwelling Christ is a 
pledge of safety. Do not deny such a Saviour; do not dis- 
obey Him. Abhor the first deadly taint of unbelief. Walk 
aye | on in the path of duty. It may seem difficult, but it 
is only in seeming, for our Master has no heavy burdens, and 
He always helps those who help themselves. Every night 
have your work done and be ready for a home in glory. - 























Che Farm and Garden. 
. —=@"7 ° 
Prepared for Zion’s Henatp, by James F. C. Hypa. 
Any person desiring information on subj in this department will please 





address its Editor, care of Zion’s Hzrap. 


Corrections. — The types, week before last,'made us say 
some things we did notgintend. The article headed Earty 
Rose Porarto, which appeared as editorial, was written by a 
gentleman who did not wish to see his name in type. We 
did, or intended to give, his initials. We do not wish credit 
that does not belong to us Then when we wrote Lima it 
read Levia, and when we wrote Seiva it read Lenia ; then, after 

of field beans, it read, “ The erop is not a certain one» 

”’ This latter was our fault if the others were not, 
and not that of the printer, who generally does his part re- 
markably well. The remark was intended to apply to the 
raising of spring wheat, on which we had written a short para- 
graph, but afterwards concluded not to publish, and thought 
we had erased the whole. 


Capsaces. — About the 25th of May, is the best time to 
plant the seed for late cabbages. The best varieties tor market 
are the Drumhead, Drumhead Savoy, and the true Savoy. 
They do well on rather moist land and should be well ma- 
nured with fine manure. We have used ashes with excellent 
results. Cabbages should not be planted on the same land 
two years in succession. They should be hoed often through 
the season, for when so treated they seem to do much better 
than when only hoed twice, as we hoe corn or potatoes. They 
should be planted in hills about two and a half or three feet 
apart, in rows about three and a half or four feet apart. This 
crop is quite a profitable one when it does well. 

Cevery needs a good deep soil and should be set.out the 
last of May or the first of June, taking the plants from the hot- 
bed. There are several modes of treatment, but‘ we have 
found no better way than to cultivate it nearly flat until a few 
weeks before we wish to blanch it. 





PLouGHING UNDER Green Crops. — We believe it is an ex- 
cellent plan to plough under green crops, such as rye, clover, 
oats, buckwheat, and the like. There is no doubt about its 
being profitable to do this once in a while. The green matter 
turned under, soon decays and adds much to the fertilify of 
the soils. We cannot tell exactly how such manure would com- 
pare with the amount of horse manure that could be purchased 
with the crop if it should be sold, but we have from experience 
formed a favorable opinion of the method of ploughing under 
green crops. 


Hoxse-rapisu is very easily raised. One has only to pre. 
pare the %round well, making it rich, and plant pieces of the 
root three or four inches long. No matter whether it be the 
crown of the plant or not, it will sprout-up and grow, and in 
two orthree years be fully large enough for table use. It is 
far better to raise a little for one’s own use than to be depend- 
ent upon purchasing the grated radish in bottles at the shops. 


Tomatoes, where grown in a small garden, should be staked 
up, or better, grown on trellises up from the ground. In field 
culture it is better to cover the ground with coarse hay to 
keep the fruit from becoming dirty, and to prevent its rotting. 
We have seen the very finest fruit on vines trained on a fence 
or trellis, and this may be done when only a few plants are 
grown. In transplanting, keep a ball of earth on the roots if 
possible. A cloudy or rainy day is best for setting those plants 
so that they will not receive a check. <3 


Lapies’ Scoot or Horticutture. What next will be 
the question? Why not give the young ladies an opportunity 
to grow flowers and fruits so that they may be able to gain a 
living from such pursuits, if they should ever need to do so? 
We believe in opening as many avenues to business for the 
ladies as they are able to improve, and if they can become 
successful florists and fruit-growers, we bid them God speed, 
A school for the purpose of teaching young ladies horticulture 
is about to be opened at Newton Centre, and we shall soon see 
what can be done by the fair sex in this new department of 
labor. 


Wasainc Surzr sy Swimmine — It is a question upon 
which all do not agree, whether it is best to wash wool or put 
it into market unwashed. We believe in the West and North- 
west the predominating opinion is in favor of washing. The 
strongest argument in support of this conclusion is the cost 
of transporting the additional weight to market — for whether 
the farmer ships his clip to a commission house, or selle it at 
home, the cost of freight is counted against him. The best 
remedy for this will be found in encouraging the manufac- 
turers to erect their factories in wool growing localities. 
Then freights upon both wool and cloth will be saved. 
Another help to the conclusion to wash wool has been found 
in the arbitrary rule or practice of the majority of buyers. 
They will pay more for washed wool, even though it has run 
long enough after washing to become nearly as heavy as be 
fore. With those who feel it is their interest to wash, the 
question is, how can we do it best, all things considered ¢ 

Where the necessary facilities can be had, we recommend 
swimming, a8 saving much labor to both men and sheep, and 
doing the work quicker and better than by any other method. 
A running stream should be selected, and-a point found where 
the bottom and banks are not muddy. Sheep should be put 
across as many as three times, with an interval of about half 
an hour of sunshine between crossings. If in clean water 
and deep enough to keep clear, sheep can be washed ne more 
thoroughly in any of the modes common among flock masters. 
We have known three men to wash a thousand sheep in this 
manner in two hours after getting to the water — and do it 
well, too. Very little preparatory work is necessary, as most 
well trained flocks can be put across a stream without trouble, 
at almost any point. — A. M. Gartanp, in Western Rural. 








The Righteous Dead. 


a ee 
Died, in Hampden, Me., May 5, 1870, Sister Mantua HaMuiyn, 
aged 72 years. ‘ ° 
Sister Hamlyn became the “9 of the converting grace of God 
upwards of forty years ago. er repent was genuine; her 
conversion was clear and satisfactory, preducing the fruits of right- 
eousness. She delighted in the service of the sanctuary, and reading 
the triumphant death of the Christian, as recorded in Tae Heracp. 
She was an humble, peaceable, uniform Christian; of good report, not 
only in the Church, but also of those that are without; in sickness, 
patient and resigned; in death, peaceful and triumphant, knowing 
that she had not “ followed a cunningly devised fable.” 
Cc. L. Browstne. 


Sister MartHa Greens, of Otisfield, left this earthly home April 
10, 1870, after a sojourn here of eighty-five years. 

About seventy years Sister Greene has been a worthy member of 
the M. E. Church. Her home, in early life, has been a home for the 
weary itinerant; and they have ever been made welcome at her 
home. Her children are trusting in the same Saviour for salvation, 
and hope to meet their father and mother where sin curses not. 

L. B. Greene. 


Death has been taking loved ones from the North Church, Nor- 
wich, Ct.,'the past year. 


Rev. Joun Wuear, a local preacher of much promise, and a 
patient sufferer for nine years and more, died in the triumphs of 
Christian faith, May 17, 1869. 


Mother Potty Eporrton, for many years a faithful, devoted 
member of the Church, died in peace, May 19, 1869. 


Sister MAny ANN Hunrineron, a devoted Christian, long a 
member of the Church, and a faithful worker in the Sabbath school, 
was transferred to the Church triumphant, Sept. 19, 1869. 


April 28, 1870, Father Enasrus Sranprsn, aged 87 years, passed 
away to join the blessed who had passed on before him. 

Father Standish was an old and tried member of the Church. 
His house afforded many a weary itinerant a comfortable home. 
Father 5. was for many years a pillar in the feeble Church at Boz- 
rahville, where he lived and died; but after preaching was given up 
at B., his name, with a few others, was transferred to the North 
Church, in Norwich. Our members die well. Robert CLARK. 

Norwich Town, Ct., May 19, 1870. 

Died, at Wilson's Mills, Me., March 10, of injuries received in 

ging weod, Bro. Nevson Fickert, aged 56 years. 
oe F. experienced religion in early life, and joined the M. E. 
Chureh, of which he remained a worthy member until his death. 
The summons came to him suddenly, but we wy yo pre- 

, . D. Brown. 
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HERALD CALENDAR. 
Hamilton C&amp-meeting begins Aug. 16, closes Aug. 24. 
Martha's Vineyard Camp- meeting, Aug. 22. 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 29 





We take pleasure in recommending the use of Hall’s 
Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer, as asafe and reliavle 
prepa’ ation for reste: ing grav hair te its natural coler, 
and promoting {ts growth It 


CARFETINGS AT GOLD Prices.— We would call the 
attention of our readers to the adve:tisement of 
Mesers, J. LOVEJ >¥ & Sons, Nos. 10 and 16 Summer 
Street. They have just received fresh invoices of Eng- 
lish Brussele, Three-plys, and Kidderminsters, with 
borders, and have on hand Awerican iograins of the 
best manufacture. Alse,« good assortment of straw 
mattings, in white, check, and faney styles Pur- 
chasers of carpets would do well to visit this weli- 
known and old-established house before making their 
selections. May 19, 3t 








Business Potices. 


THE GOLDEN BULE. 

tublimely grand is the Go'den Rule, ~ 
Which we should ail obey. 

Then let’s proclaim throughout the world, 
Its cha: ms from day to day. 

he Golden Rule, bow sweet the name, 
Divinely rich and grand, 

None better, none or greater fame 
We'll by it always stand. 

We'll always, when we want good Clothes, 
The old Sun Tavern try, 

GEO. RICHARDS everybody knows, 
We all of bim should buy. 

Coats, Vests, and Pants, all custom made 
The very best to wear. 

We'll always buy of Richards ri 
Number twenty-five Dock 2quare. 

Jane 2, 1t 2u 








$34 PER DAY. 
AGENTS WANTED 


In every Town, County, and State, to canvass for 
Henry Ward Beecher’s Great|* 
Paper, 

Wirn wuicn mw GIVEN AWAY 
That superb and world-renowned work of art.~ MaR- 
SHALL’S HOUSEHOLD ee o israving 1a 

. Tow,” best paper it engr: 
America. Age | apert wa mabtog $7 7 im half 

bee Sales easier ean Cooke, and odes pranar. on He 

dies or gentlemen desiring inmeae e@ and meer, Book 

mune ally. cugioymen.. should apply C Cr 

CauvVarserd, all soliciting age ts 

money in this than anythiag else. It ts cues 4 

tircly new, being an unpre ede co and 

yor es. Send for cireular and terms to J. B. 


. PUBLISHERS, 3) Park Row, New 
Your. Ma, % 2 


Common Segwvrexs, 

de are makin a Specialty of the 
manufactaye of Communion Gare of 
t!.2 finest quality and of chaste and ap- 
propriate designs, C@atalogues show- 
ng the different styles will be sent by 
mail on application,- 


ADAMS, CHANDLER & CO., 
20 John &., New York, 
Manulacturers of Fine Siloer Platey CBlare, 
M1 Jan. 6..ly 


CLOTHING! — Tue PLacz TO tr. As all our 
gentlemen readers are somewhat ested in this 
question, we will call their attention to one of the old- 
est and best the kind in Boston — 
we mean FOWLE'’S CLOTHING HOUSE, NUMBERS 
25 WASHINGTON 8ST. and 12 CORNHILL, making the 
corner directly opposite th!s office, and being the place 
80 long oceupied by G. W. WARE & Co. as a Furniture 
establishment. Mr. FOWLE has carried on the Cloih- 
ing business in al) its branches for the last twenty odd 
years, and his place has the reputation of being cne of 
the best of the kind in the city. He bas never adhered 
strictlf¥ to One Price, but now, in his new and spacious 
store, has determined to sail ender that banner ‘ ONE 
PRICE AND NO DEVIATION.” Every garment is 
marked in plain Agures, which ali can read, and from 


May 15! 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
SONGS 


“ BRIGHT JEWELS.” 
(Rev. ROB’T LOWRY, Editor.) 
OVER 200,000 COPIES SOLD! 


7. 
“BRIGHT JEWELS” 


Is so enti: ely new and attractive that it cannot fail to 
please all. There is not a single pleee tn 


“BRIGHT JEWELS ” 
that your Surnday- choo! will not love to sing. 
Send 25 cents for a “ “pecimen ” copy. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, New Yorks, 


Successors to WM. B. Gpsscear. 
dune 2, 381 tf } 


GET THE BEST! 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 
DICTIONARY. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 


Wexive tour unqualified commendation, -nd hope 
/Er tee - copy of it in every family. — Presbyterian 

andar 

Tee niehest book of information in the wo id. — N. ¥. 
Christian Advocate. 

It js far in advance of ary other manual which offers 
itself to the ald of yo & udent of Lees maltifarious 
wealth of the English tung e.— Cong tonaliss. 

This —_— — Webster's s Unabridged, liustraved — is 

an Ameri institut on of tself. It has no equal, no 
fival ts the w rid of its elass. — Am Wesk yan. 

Tre work is one of ‘he most elaborate, varwabie, eru- 
dite, and complete, ever issued from = press of any 
country. — sitisbw: g 

Worthy of the most cordial recoanition and the high- 
est penises of all who write, or study the Eng- 
lish language. — Ev. terly 

Young man, if you already have a “Bible buy Web- 

ster’s Unab onary | - Chr. Bun, 

It bas been z monu- 
ment of American s and I ing.” — Ameri- 


We have found that the more care we spend upon it, 
the more profit and asare we 3 get tren Chris- 
tian Braminer. - ™ 


to ev intel 
aK ASW A man n AWhat brs library Tez 
plete without the vest bent Ragueh D ict.omary ? 


WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PICTORIAL 











DICTIONARY. 
the thing for o see 8 oe of 5 Beuseey. ea 
\y- 


PUBLISHED BY 
G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
§27~ Sold by all Booksellers. June 2,2t 5 
TWO VOLUMES OF BEAUTIFUL AR- 
RANGEMENTS FOR THE ORGAN. 





Organist’s Portfolio. 


A series of Voluntaries ef ected from the Works of 
Ancient 
BaULt. 
Price of each: Cloth, $3.50; Boards, 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New Yorx. 

2) Oct. 22, ly ms 
$250 A MONTH hy Siencil and Key Check Dies. 

Don’t fail secure Cireuler end (te 
free. Address ie MS 


Lat whey Srattlebero’, vi 
Jane 2, 31 lst 9% 








THE WEED 


“FAMILY FAVORITE” 
SEWING MACHINE, 


For Stnpttetty, Durability, and Effectiveness in exe- 
ting Light and Heavy Work, 
Is NOT EQUALED by any other Machine. 
“ SHUTTLE,” “ &TRAIGHT NEEDLE.” 
People desirous of purchasing, and 
‘mS ln ma!l mo. thly instalimen’ 
forward their « orders and rew 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
JAMES H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 WASHINGTON STREBT........--000-00e900 Boston. 
t@” AGENTS WANTED. 81 Mar. 10, 13t 176° 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS! $75 to 
$700 per month! We want t> emp'e Tf 
Agent igh every ome 2 b=! Untied Beaten, 
commission or sa) lutrodace our World 
Renowned Patent 










and a4 employment, 
hives Wing Oo. 16 William St, N. Y., or 16 
‘hicago. May 12, 4 92* 


OVER $4,000,000.00 


Dearborn fal oO 





———— | 


PRANG’S 
AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


EASTER MORNING. AY Gece hung 
round about fuch- 


This is a work the rare, pansies, yellow ros- 
and exquisite beauty jes (ieee other exquisitely 
which has given satisfac- \tinted flowers. 
tion to most | | “The Church Jour- 


® \mal” says that “it is the 
We have never yet read, O oa beautiful chromo 
“ of American execution 


ing comment on it. It \that we have hitherto 
is by the wife of Mr.| see, It represents a 
James Hart, the distin- |plain, solid, Latin cross, 
guished landscape-paint-| Isbout twenty inches in 
er, and represents a |he'ght, with a wreath of 
| / 
EAS “TER 
fi hanging over the ‘auneladion of wealth 


jand culture upon the 
colorless 





Were pali for taxes to the U-& Goreme én 
four years by the — of < Lasihens, 
not exceed i} mr oe ta 
ae CEN = CHE W. WING’ Tobacco is now 
made “ choice and sun-cured leaf fof 
the be st attainable v 
We oHLLLAR D's yacuT ‘CL pid fy is made 
ka, or Hyco Leaf, of Carolina and 
Virgina. sohoomal on ay = the finest to- 


among 
bacco for the p 1 pose ever found, a one cen red by an 
origina! and patented process, whereby the bitter and 
aciid proper ti «, as weil as the nicotine, is ¢xtracted. 
renderiug it mild apd heme less to nervous 
tions Ith ———= moma, leaves ne d 
= Ly a dwill net burn the tongue i 8 

us 

tHE EULEKA SMOKING is also a favorite 
being made of choice Mn ys and alwa‘s bu ns. 
and smooth; has an ap egpenin flavor, but is of beavier 
body than the Yacu CLUB, and cheaper in price; 
these together, 


two » an article of any 
.t. ength may be ype 
As an eviderce of popalarity of LORILLARD’s 


SMOKING, we Would inti 10,000,000 


ary were sold 
aud still the demand _- Sand 
May 19 301 4t 92° 


je per Cent. Gold Loan, 


(FREE OF U. 8S. TAX,) 
OF THE 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS, AND 
MINNESOTA RAILROAD 
COMPANY'S 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


50 Year Convertible Bonds. . 


A limited quantity for sale 
At 90 and Accrued Inferest. 


Interest payable May and November. 
J RDGAR THOMSON, | rustess, 





The ter of the road is alread 
and Sod ured earnings and te bales of tne Mork 
is rapidly progressing. 


We unvhesitatingly recommend these Bonds as the 
safest and best investment in the market. 


U. 8. L eneng current prices only, return 
= ‘while these AT, eight and one 
aster per cout tn Gold; and we security 
HENRY CLEWS & CO, 
BANKERS, 
NO.32 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
OR, 


TOWER, GIDDINGS, & TORREY, 
BREWSTER, SWEBT, & CO., 








which no deduction will be made, and that price shall be dapest three o previous 
as pede the lowest. He invites all to examine his to mening up of their cout nme! or the SPENCER, VILA, & CO., 
stock, and guarantees perfect satisfaction. wih ~ we py Re wan the above it e FOGG BROS. & BATES, 
Garments “ made to ordet” im the latest styles and gives 10 depositors a more more Juat and equitable distribu. BOSTON 
best manner, at lowest prices. May ‘9, % j15 of interest than any other b«nk in the Vem 
ealth. May 2, 191 ot oa Apr. 21, tf 138" 
May, 1870. CARBOLIC ACID SOAP 
aND ‘ 
F : Sa DISINFECTING COMPOUNDS, 
PER SHIP o HAZE ” Prepared tor healing all kinds of 
? 


JU8T ARRIVED, 
4A FINE LOT OF 


NEW 
Straw Mattings, 


Fowtoung, 
Gowqua, 
—AaAND— 


Extra Lintan, 
PLAIN, CHECK, AND FANCY. 


FOWLE, TORREY, & CO, 
164 Washington Street. 


May 26, % 


SCROFULA, SALT RHEUM, SORES ON MAN OR 
BEAST. 


Will cure S°RATOCH and is 
a sure 


E3 on hor: 
} ay rnd tector, and kills ar kinds ot vermin 
in the house, on Cattle, Sheep, and Poultry. 


For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
Store. 


WHITTEMORE, BELCHER, & CO., 


% MERCHANTS’ RoW, Boston. 
May 2%, 90) 2% 177 ’ 


ROOMS TO LET. 


NEW BUILDING..........+++.- NEW FURNITURE. 
SPLENDID ACCOMMODATIONS. 


ng pg = and $10 a week. 23 


o. 5 Hanover + over 
CHIPMAN. & £008 ow -4+ ja Hale oop ten 











130 Work ror Au! 130 
SEWING MACHINES. 


We all first-class Sewine Mach'nes 
FOR CASH. O OatH INSTALLMENTs, paid 
in WORK. K, wuich PALI STINTS, oe 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


ENGLEY & BICE, 





130” ihe. 130 
161 May 26, at i7P 








PASHA ALIS 


ARABIAN COFFEE. 


IN FLAVOR I8 RICH, FOLL, AND AROMATIC, 
ALWAYS DELICIOUS! 
ALWAYS UNIFORM! 
UNRIVALLED IN QUALITY! 
REASONABLE IN PRICE! 


Butrened by J. Morton HasBRovuck, late U. 8. 
oa pmyene Auld Republican 3 
Christian Intelligencer, and, in 
short, by ALL 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


THE GREAT ARABIAN COFFEE COMPANY, 
No. 289 GREENWICH Street, N. Y. 
May 26, 35) 8t 177° 





Our Per Sewine Macuine Wl, 40 as 

















estal. The tints of the ; 
flowers — the roses, pan- moral, if you will.” 
sles, 5 "says 
ete., with “It is certainly the 
their respective leaves — perfect” of the 
are ¢ out with a) { of Mr. 
softness, fioish, and brill- I Prang. "The 
jance of +, Teall, re- " says of it 
markable.”’. “ The “* Easter 4 
Gnteye,Amseg tel faa eugulsien Soeur 
says, exq 
most brilliant of Prang’s - ¥ 
hb: lithographs, and of brush or in Chromo, 
- < . Se 
— month ‘e might a 
A the ‘ Baster) jaumber of 
’ of Mary The- utes to the merits of 
resa, of Mr. James posi- 
M. Hart. These dewy tion, but we have not 
darlings of the conserva- the space to do so. 
tory like the very 
Size — Full — 14x21 iwches............ , $10.00. 
“  ~ Reduced — 6]x10} inches....... * 3. 
For sale at 





information about the art. Specimen copics of 
Journal sent to any address on receipt of stamp. 


L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 
May 5 tf 





BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


This splendid Hair Dye is the best in the world. 


Hair Dye— Black or Brown. Sold by all 
Applied at 16 Bond St.. N. Y. 51 July 23, ly 1 


SPRING MEDICINE. 


HUMOR DOCTOR. 


THE GREAT BLOOD a AND SYS- 
TEM RENEWER. 


Meh. Sn the Liver. 
Two bottles are warranted tocure a nursing sore 


m of Biles. 
the worst Canker 





: cure Running of the 
bottles are warranted to cure Corrupt 


vu 
ledy friend wo was sndly annoyed by Pl es as 
. on 
7 Pimples on the 


yh aoe 
HUMOR 
Two or three bottles are warranted to cure the wo1 st 
kind of Ringworm. 
Two to three bottles are warranted to cure the most 
cases of Rheumatism. 
or four bottles are warranted to eure Salt 


; 
iit 
7 


: 


to curs a Costive 
One to two botties will. egulate ll Derangement of 


Four to six will cure the worst case of 
bar sec Ub WUT Tops oR 
e 
dru © caine, Manarahe, ant thioodrs 
r . - 
Purfiers we been Seas discovered The HUMUR VLOC- 
the t. ess 78 sure and effec- 


ive NEW EN ign Erseared Behe DEPOT, 


wv all Dealers ip Moicunes.” 651 Apr. 7, Lat 





peeny meg phy 4 w -_ “| at 
HAND ORGANS. . “a 





DIGHTON FURNACE CO, 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


Webster Hot Air Furnace, 


eToys, RaNG: 8 HOLLOW WARE. ana SINKS 
aw hy} Gas, 7 


3 nar and Water 


l| 


NA 


or 


4% 2.8 SSSR SESE 


cE fee 
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dat 


- 4:5 - re 


setescs he Te Jeecraz 
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ZION’S HERALD. 


THE FOURTH MRS. J. B. PAIGE Church Organs Bepatred. Remodeled. Re- 
NATIONAL CAMP-MEETING | 248 227URyED ro rie CIry, and bas removed | most 


pty 4, Manier by L. C. + = Office _ad- 
from 246 WASHINGTON STREET to No. 14 CHAUNCY oq. Organist’ and bp Rl RAS ha er at 
STREET, where she will continue te impart Musical | 57 ld 8t., Boston. ay it, 613m 


Lustruction on the Piano Forte, May 12, 3t 








PAINTS. 


ASAHEL. WHEELER, 
67 WATER 8T., BOSTON, 


For nearly thirty years has been engaged in supplying 
the public w'th Paints and Materials for 
ret-class work. 

His knowledge of the busin ss, and attentive care ia 
selecting genuine and u-eful articles, which saves the 
Pai ter from many difficulties, entities nim tu their 





OF THE M. BE. CHURCH, FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
CHRISTIAN HOLINESS, WILL BE HERD IN 


Asbury Grove, Hamilton, Mass. 


Commencing Tuesday, June 21, and closing Friday, 
July 1, 1870. 








DR. GREENE'S 


HAIR 


zane 


All, of every name, who are intereste1 in Christian ormAtente and pa ronage. 
holiness, are eacnestly invited and will be cordial) is facilities enab.e him to purchase entirely for 
welcomed to this Feast of Tabernacles. sd antages of the 


cash. thereby giving him all the advan 
largest dealer in this line to sel! at low 


eo, 


naree.F. eee 
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RESTORER 


Restores Gray Hair to its Natural Color. 


rr 
His practical knowl dge of the chomsleal pr properties 
of colors, avd thir adaptation, gives him advantages 
over many others in the trade. 


Besides the genera) line of 


»’ ‘Glycerine,’ ‘ Brown Windsor,” * Eider Flow- 


er,’ ‘Spring Wolet,’ ‘Citron,’ and over rwo:- HUNDRED 











Promotes a new growth on bald heads, removes} PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, AND 
pplied with the purest water, and the soil is of grance Dandruff, and al a . 
a nature that it becomes dry very soon after the beavi- the skin, these Toilet the bair tn a bealthy condition. It te bree from ell In- COLORS, 
est The grove is conv laid eut in Soaps have no equal in this coun- jarious substances, renders the hair soit and glossy 
se and a ry 4 Spe has| try, mer wamranted superior to any imported. For id ie * HE MANUFACTURES THE 
been erected, circle re-seated seats | sale first-class Drug Stores in the Gnited States. . P ‘ 
with backs, vo xecomunodate 4,000 persons within hear- 1 a.m’ The Best Dressing ever Discovered.| CONSTANT WHITE PAINT, 
tents have been placed, by vote e: the churches own apr 2 Be sure you get Dr. GREENE'S HAIR RESTORER, as | which is more beautiful, and outw thi 
Ise. 
ing thom, a6 tS Ginyoaal, Of the, Association, for the NO CURE! NO PAY! the country te Soo ——— rious and ¥ hless ar- one ng e 
PIs | all the vous ‘hat taay te wanted. A large / Dr should pot ine % 01 it from Pr, @ecene, at . 
facilities for preparing food for all who may attend Hieskell’s Tetter Ointment will |{f Ft price’ 8! \asteue nea where | mux OSE FORDE ots OF Ah TAINS PEEEES. 
buildings, well. Yemullated, where their tables are set| positively cure Tetter, Er sipelas, ni. 


THE MIRROR COACH VARNISH, 





Salt Rheum, Barber's Itch, 














tent, so that they expect to accommodate 9,000 imples, 2 which is unequaled for durability. 
“ue tables at duce. a PR si ert . peo ood all hy of sng Dis- THE GLORIA. The English Mineral White, 
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